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In the following pages are given some of the results obtained 
from a series of studies made on the text of the Tragicomedia de 
Calisto y Melibea with a view to testing the authorship of the addi- 
tions of 1502. As the investigation proceeded it became evident 
that the first act offered also certain peculiarities of style not de- 
void of interest. This is not the place to discuss the well known 
testimony in regard to the authorship of the first act found in the 
letter of ‘‘el auctor a vn su amigo’’ that appeared for the first time 
in the edition of 1501. For the present it will suffice to see if 
enough differences exist to justify a reopening of the question of 
the authorship of the first act. 

In seeking for individual characteristics of style, the points we 
have investigated have been those in which various forms of ex- 
pression were current, giving preference to the phenomena that 
were found in greatest abundance. Some of the topics studied 
failed to give results from which any conclusion could be drawn. 
Other promising lines of research could not be followed out in the 
time we had at our disposal. Although the evidence presented in 
the following pages is but a small part of what can doubtless be 
found, it seems best to present it now in the hope that others may 
be able to offer enlightening criticism both on the methods pursued 
and on the results obtained. 


1 Credit for the study on word order is due to Miss Mulroney. Miss Probst 
has prepared the work on the pronoun. Mr. House studied the dialogue, put 
all of the material into its present form, and drew up the conclusions. For 
a general discussion of the problem of authorship of the Celestina, see Phil- 
ological Quarterly, II (1923), pp. 38-47. 
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It is practically certain that acts II to XVI of the shorter or 
1499 version of the Celestina are by one author and of the same 
period. Marked differences in style between this portion of the 
text and act I or the additions of 1502 might be due to accidental 
variation, to a difference of style appropriate to different subject 
matter, to a lapse of time in which the style of the same author had 
changed, to source matter that affected the style of the author who 
gave it final form, or to different authorship. Variation in subject 
matter should not affect results seriously in the case of the Celes- 
tina. The development of the plot goes on from act I to the fol- 
lowing acts with no appreciable break. The additions repeat in 
part the scenes of the shorter version, and in part introduce new 
material, but they are so closely bound up with what precedes and 
what follows that wide variation of style due to a difference in sub- 
ject matter is not probable. 

In the reprint of the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea (Burgos, 
1499), published by Foulché-Delbose, Bibliotheca Hispanica, 1902, 
act I covers 32 pages, and acts II to XVI, 141 pages. The main 
addition of 1502, beginning in act XIV and ending in act XIX of 
the text as divided into twenty-one acts, would occupy 34 pages 
of the same format, and the scattered additions, some eleven pages 
more. The scattered additions ranging in length from a single 
word to a page or more have been left out of account in the dis- 
cussion of word order, on the assumption that their style might 
have been influenced by that of the passages in which they were 
inserted. In the study of dialogue they have likewise been disre- 
garded for the obvious reason that they appear rarely as whole 
speeches. As a test against accidental variation of style, acts II 
to XVI of the 1499 text have been divided into three parts: II-VI, 
VII-X,.and XI-XVI, covering 49, 47, and 45 pages respectively. 
In our tables act I is referred to as division I, acts II-XVI as divi- 
sions IJ, III, and IV, and the main addition as division V. If 
divisions II, III, and IV show reasonably uniform percentages for 
a given phenomenon, we assume that we have a norm to which 
material of a similar kind from the works of the same author should 
correspond. And conversely, if these divisions differ from one an- 
other, we have nothing on which a sound comparison can be made. 

All references are to La Celestina, edited by J. Cejador y Frauca, 
Madrid, 1913, 2 Vols. However, for all pronouns and for the rarer 
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cases in word order, comparison has been made for the sixteen act 
version with the 1499 edition as republished by Foulché-Delbose, 
and for the additions of 1502 with a photostatie copy of the T'ragi- 
comedia de Calisto y Melibea, Sevilla, 1502 (British Museum, C 20, 
ce 17). When readings differed, we have followed the editions last 
mentioned. 

WORD ORDER IN THE Celestina 

Perhaps no other phase of the style of the Celestina so repays 
careful study as that of word order. Spanish still permits wide lib- 
erty in the arrangement of the various parts of the sentence, and in 
the sixteenth century there was even greater fluctuation than to-day. 
Word order also offers a marked advantage for comparison in that 
it ean be divided into definite categories and reduced to exact fig- 
ures. A departure from the normal word order may arise from 
various causes, such as emphasis, the desire to keep together the 
more closely allied parts of the sentence, or rhetorical effect. In a 
given passage the treatment of the subject matter may be the gov- 
erning factor, but when all the examples from an extensive portion 
of a work are brought together, we should have some line on the 
individual style of the author. 

Only those parts of the sentence that are in close syntactical rela- 
tion to each other have been taken into account. The cases classi- 
fied here as inversions of the natural order are: (1) verb before 
its noun subject except in an interrogation; (2) verb before the 
pronoun subject with the same exception as above; (3) direct or 
indirect noun object before a finite verb; (4) predicate noun be- 
fore the finite verb; (5) predicate adjectives, including past par- 
ticiples used predicatively with ser and estar, before a finite verb; 
(6) past participle before the auxiliary verb haber; (7) noun ob- 
ject before the infinitive; and (8) the complementary infinitive 
before the finite verb on which it depends. In the following table 
is given the percentage of inversion of each type, and in parentheses 
the number of cases in which the abnormal order is found. It will 
be noted that, as the number of examples becomes smaller, the varia- 
tion of percentages in the test divisions II, III, and IV becomes 
greater. They have been given, however, for the sake of easy com- 
parison except for the rarest phenomena, where only the number 
of examples will be found. 
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TABLE OF INVERSION 
Division Division Division Division Division 
Types I II III IV Vv 
% No % No % No % No %& No. 
(1) verb—noun subject_36 (70) 46 (163) 46 (161) 45 (133) 48 (118) 
(2) verb—pronoun 


ae 18 (11) 19 (23) 26 (37) 24 (29) 32 (32) 
(3) noun object— 

Ee 27 (67) 19 (78) 20 (79) 16 (68) 13 (35) 
(4) predicate noun— 


TEED cccceeensecnennn 28 (18) 16 (18) 28 (29) 23 (21) 16 (11) 
(5) predicate adj.—verb_36 (35) 23 (33) 20 (28) 22 (32) 12 (12) 
(6) past part.— 


auxiliary haber_..---- — (5) — (4) — (4) — (5) — (1) 
(7) noun object— 

a 12 (8) 7 (12) 10 (10) 7 (7) 4 = (4) 
(8) comp. inf.— 

— (7) — (5) — (8) — (5) — (38) 


For further comparison a study was made of selected passages 
from the first book of Amadis de Gaula (Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
panoles, Vol. 40), and from La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes (Clasi- 
cos Castellanos, Vol. 25). The Amadis, although printed later, 
represents a somewhat more archaic style than the Celestina, and 
tends toward ornateness of expression. The Lazarillo is a little 
later in date and relatively simple in style. 

Types 1 and 2. The frequency with which the verb precedes its 
noun or pronoun subject for the sake of emphasis or to keep to- 
gether subject and its modifiers is so great that this inversion seems 
to have little stylistic effect. To this is evidently due the phenom- 
enon that it may be less common in an ornate style than in a rela- 
tively simple one. In the table under types 3 to 8, act I shows the 
highest proportion of inversion, and the additions are lowest. For 
types 1 and 2 the case is just the opposite. Likewise the Amadis 
had only 33% of inversion of the noun subject in the passage ex- 
amined, while the Lazarillo showed 46%. Since the number of 
examples found in every division is large, the percentages may be 
considered relatively free from chance variation. Divisions II, ITI, 
and IV are in close correspondence. Both the first act and the 
additions stand clearly apart from acts II-XVI. 

Types 3-5. Although the cases of noun object, predicate noun, 
and predicate adjective before the finite verb are listed separately 
in collecting statistics, they produce much the same stylistic effect. 
Compare the following examples: Prouerbio es antigo (II, 46, 2), 
Trabajo ternias, madre, con tantas mocas (II, 46, 16), Saludable 
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es al enfermo la alegre cara del que le visita (II, 56,13). Although 
the number of examples collected is not large enough to exclude the 
possibility of considerable chance variation, it is interesting to note 
that both act I and the additions stand apart from acts II-XVI. 
Only under type 4 do even the extremes touch. Here division II 
is as low as division V, and III is as high as I, but the divisions II, 
III, and IV form an average of about 22%. The 16% of division 
V, based on only eleven examples, seems abnormally high in view 
of 12% and 13% for types 5 and 3. For the large group including 
types 3, 4, and 5 there is an average of about 30% of inversion for 
act I, slightly above 20% for acts II-XVI, and under 15% for the 
main addition of 1502. The Amadis has about 35% of inversion 
for these types, and the Lazarillo averages about 15%. 

Type 6. Examples: Maldito seas, que fecho me has reyr (I, 
45, 1) ; Oydo he, que deue hombre a sus mayores creer (I, 109, 16) ; 
Leydo has donde yo (II, 86, 1). Since this inversion has to do 
with two parts of the same compound verb, the reason for it is 
neither emphasis nor the desire to bring together closely allied 
parts of the sentence. The author may have wished to avoid the 
use of a colorless word like haber at the beginning of the clause, or 
he may have sought to give the expression an archaic or an unusual 
tone. In relative frequency the inverted form occurs on an aver- 
age of once to a little over six pages of text in act I, once to about 
eleven pages in acts II-XVI, and but once in the 34 pages of the 
main addition. It is not found in the scattered additions. The 
lone example of the additions is, Ya, ya hecho ha conmigo para 
quanto biua (II, 178, 21). One is tempted to explain this as a 
popular expression, which the writer used here by chance. But 
granted that it is the invention of the author of the additions, its 
rarity reflects the usual tendency of this part of the work. 

Type 7. Inversion is somewhat less frequent with the infinitive 
than with the finite tenses of the verb. Compare type 3, noun ob- 
ject — finite verb. Yet examples are found in all parts of the 
Celestma. As in the other cases of unusual inversion, the first act 
stands highest, and the additions lowest of all. In the Amadis 
nearly one-fourth of the noun objects precede the infinitive. The 
Lazarillo shows only about three per cent. 

Type 8. In the whole of the Celestina the complementary infini- 
tive is found before the verb on which it depends in twenty-eight 
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cases. For examples see the second speech of Calisto in the first 
act. As usual, act I leads the list in comparative frequency, and 
the additions stand lowest. Nine cases were found in the relative- 
ly short passage of the Amadis that was examined, while there were 
no examples listed for the Lazarillo. 

With the small number of examples that were involved in some 
cases it is only by mere accident that the results have remained so 
distinet in every type for the various parts of the Celestina. Dif- 
ferent parts of the Lazarillo, for example, showed much wider vari- 
ation for the rarer phenomena than is shown in our table. Yet 
the cumulative evidence of all the types proves beyond the shadow 
of a doubt a difference of style between the first act and acts II- 
XVI, and between the additions and either part of the older 
version. 

THE DIALOGUE 

According to Menendez y Pelayo, the creation of a form of dia- 
logue entirely new in modern literatures is one of the highest merits 
of the Celestina (Origenes de la Novela, vol. 3, introduction, p. II). 
Believing as he did in the unity of authorship, the renowned critic 
evidently thought that the dialogue showed the same characteristics 
throughout. The form of the dialogue may vary to some extent 
with the subject matter, but it is reasonable to expect that certain 
differences should persist throughout the writings of one author, 
and that minor differences should appear if a second author under- 
took to extend the work, even though he attempted to follow his 
model closely. The most evident trait capable of objective com- 
parison is the length of the speeches. 

The following table is based on the measurement of full type 
lines as printed in the Cejador edition. The division of speeches 
for the sixteen act version has been made to conform with that of 
Foulche-Delbose’s reprint of the edition of 1499. Verses and 
indications of laughter, ete., printed as speeches have been omitted 
from the count. The divisions before mentioned have been kept. 
Percentages only are given under the various groups, but the 
total number of speches in each division is found in the last column. 
The possibility of error due to differences in spacing, to possible 
variation between Roman and italic type, or to arbitrary assign- 
ment to one group or another of speeches that fall on the line of 
demarcation is too small to affect results materially. 
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Acts Under Over1, Over2, Over5, Over10, Over 20 No. of 
1 line under2 under5 under10 under20 lines speeches 


I 47% 22 11 12 5 3 274 
II-VI 19 16 33 16 11 5 299 
VII-X 21 21 29 15 8 6 301. 
XI-XVI 22 21 31 14 9 3 265 
Addition 

XIV-XIX 10 17 28 25 10 10 133 


It will be noted that the divisions of acts II-X VI, which serve as 
a test against accidental variation, differ very little from one an- 
other in speech length. There is perhaps greater difference in sub- 
ject matter between divisions II and IV than between I and II or 
between IV and V. Yet I and V differ widely from the other 
divisions. ‘The first act is especially noteworthy for the preponder- 
ance of short speeches, nearly one-half of which are under one line 
in length. Such passages as I, 43-45, and I, 60-64 illustrate the 
tendency toward rapid dialogue. The short speech is so frequent 
that it must be considered one of the characteristics of the author’s 
art. Beginning with the second act the dialogue begins to slow 
down somewhat. Isolated short speeches rather than extended 
series are found. One series that resembles most those of the first 
act is found in Vol. II, p. 66. An example of effective brevity has 
already been noted by Cejador (II, 204 note). Although less fre- 
quent than in act I, the short speech has a real place in the dialogue 
of acts II-XVI. In the additions the proportion of speeches of less 
than a line in length is 10%, but an examination of the cases shows 
that they are nearly always used to mark entrances or exits. Ex- 
amples are: ; Quien es, hermano? (II, 140), ;Que hazes ay escon- 
dida, loca? (II, 158), Ya voy, seora (II, 163), ; Quien es? — Abre, 
amiga; Elicia soy (II, 168). In act XVIII the dialogue ap- 
proaches but for a moment that of the better portions of the earlier 
text. Nearly one-half of the Speeches are of over five lines in 
length, and ten percent are of over twenty lines. 


SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF PRONOUNS 


A study of the pronoun in the Celestina has revealed some rather 
interesting material that bears on the question of authorship. In 
the compilation of the material the usual divisions were made in 
acts II to XVI, but it seems needless to maintain them in the brief 
presentation of the subject made here. It seems little likely that 
the syntax of the scattered additions would be seriously contaminat- 
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ed by that of the passages in which they were inserted. Therefore 
examples found in them have been joined to those of the main ad- 
dition. The divisions made here are: act I, 32 pages; acts II-XVI 
of the 1499 edition, 141 pages; and additions, 45 pages. 


DISJUNCTIVE AND CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUN OBJECTS 


An interesting point of difference between the various parts of 
the Celestina is found in the relative frequency of use of the dis- 
junctive personal pronoun object alone as against the combined 
conjunctive and disjunctive object. For examples see I, 63: no 
basta a ti vna ni otra... dexa a mi para siempre... ni la 
quiero veer a ella ni a muger nascida. The last of these examples 
is the only one in which the disjunctive and the conjunctive pro- 
nouns are used together in the first act. In acts II-XVI both 
constructions are found with about equal frequency. In the addi- 
tions the combined use is favored in proportion of about three to 
one, as will be seen in the following table. 


Number of examples found in ActI ActsII-XVI Additions 
Disjunctive used alone 8 27 5 
Conjunctive with disjunctive 1 29 14 

LE AND LO 


From the following table a general idea may be obtained regard- 
ing the use of le and lo as masculine singular accusative in the 
Celestina. Two cases in which the construction was uncertain 
have been left out of account. 


Referring to persons ActI ActsII-XVI Additions 
le 17 75 32 
lo 1 1 10 
Referring to things 
le 6 31 5 
lo 1 22 11 


It is not likely that the hand of an editor or of a careless type- 
setter has affected these results seriously, although an occasional 
example might be due to one of these sources. In referring to per- 
sons, there seems to be no difference between act I and acts II-XVI, 
but in the additions lo appears with sufficient frequency to attract 
attention. Lo appears as against le referring to things in propor- 
tion of one to six in the first act, at the ratio of two to three in acts 
II-XVI, and of more than two to one in the additions. The num- 
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ber of examples found, especially in act I and in the additions, is 
so small that it cannot be said that the table represents with any 
exactness the usage of the author or authors of the several parts 
of the text. Yet it indicates a strong tendency toward the use of 
le both for persons and things in the first act. A difference be- 
tween act I and acts II-XVI is shown only in the existence of but 
one case of lo referring to things in the first act, where we might 
expect four, if the same proportions were maintained. The evi- 
dence is too fragile to admit of sound conclusions. In the addi- 
tions, however, lo has gained decidedly in popularity. It is used 
one-fourth of the time for persons and two-thirds for things. Such 
a difference can scarcely be due to accident. 


POSITION OF PRONOUN OBJECT WITH INFINITIVE 


There are two phases of this question to be considered. In 
prepositional phrases the conjunctive personal pronoun object 
might either precede or follow the infinitive. The following table 
shows the number of times each construction occurs in the several 
divisions of the text. 

ActI ActsII-XVI Additions 
Pronoun inserted between preposition and 


infinitive 5 45 12 
Pronoun following infinitive 10 73 36 


In the future indicative a state of complete fusion between the 
infinitive and the present indicative forms of haber had not yet 
been reached. With an object pronoun the future appears both as 
dexarle he (1, 37, 12), and as lo hara (I, 64, 13). 


ActI ActsII-XVI Additions 
Split future 9 34 7 
odern form 17 83 35 


Both tables show a similar proportion between the old and the 
modern form throughout the 1499 version, that is about one to two 
in favor of the latter. The additions incline toward the modern 
construction, in a ratio of one to three in the prepositional phrase, 
and of one to five in the future. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUN 


The short form used before the noun is the usual possessive of all 
parts of the Celestia. It is found likewise with a limiting word, 
as este mi amo. Occasionally the article precedes the noun and the 
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longer form of the possessive follows, as el padre tuyo. The mean- 
ing is the same as that of the short form before the noun. The 
more archaic of these forms occur in greater abundance in both 
divisions of the 1499 version than in the additions. 


ActI ActsII-XVI Additions 
Lim. adj.—possessive adjective—noun 5 31 2 
Article—noun—possessive adjective 9 16 1 


ARCHAISMS 


A few isolated forms may be mentioned as illustrative of the 
archaic tendency to which attention has already been called. 

Gelo, gela occurs three times in the first act (I, 58, 9; I, 66, 2; 
I, 100, 4), and in no other place. The se lo type is found but once 
in the first act, but is common elsewhere. An unusual form, quitar- 
leslas (II, 100, 13) is found once only in acts II-XVI. 

Entrambos is found once in acts II-XVI, and seven times in the 
additions. Against this, acts I-XVI have entramos eight times, 
amos once, and ambos twice. None of these forms occurs in the 
first act. 

De nos is found but once and in the first act. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In presenting the material exposed in the preceding pages we 
have included whatever seemed to have some bearing on the ques- 
tion of authorship. Nothing has been excluded in order to make a 
ease for a preconceived theory. In handling so many examples, 
we have probably missed or classified wrongly an occasional one, 
but recheckings, both by the compilers and by obliging fellow- 
workers indicate that the figures are practically correct. 

The most interesting result obtained bears on the relation of the 
additions of 1502 to the other portions of the text. In all of the 
eight types of word order studied, the additions stand apart both 
from act I and from acts II-XVI. The avoidance of unusual inver- 
sion is the striking characteristic of the additions. It would of 
course be possible to explain this change as the development of the 
same author from the florid style of youth to a relatively simple dic- 
tion in later life. The form of dialogue in the additions is likewise 
distinct from that of both parts of the earlier version, and it does 
not seem to reflect a maturer art of the same author. The pro- 
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nouns, the only syntactical group that was studied, have yielded 
other striking points of difference. The 1499 version shows a 
larger proportion of obsolescent forms. This may indicate either 
an earlier date of composition or the intentional use of archaisms. 
The greater preference for lo as a masculine singular pronoun in 
the accusative case is more favorable to the theory of different 
authorship than to any other hypothesis. 

It is far from the intention of the writer of these observations to 
render a final decision on a question that has been so ably discussed 
by others. The facts presented tell their own story more clearly 
than he can tell it. However, until something more convincing is 
offered on the other side of the question, he takes side with those 
who believe that Alonso de Proaza was the author of the additions 
of 1502. 

The differences between the first act and the remainder of the 
1499 version that have come to light unexpectedly offer a new field 
for study. How does it happen that act I stands apart from acts 
II-XVI in the eight types of word order studied? Why does the 
dialogue show such a preponderance of short speeches over all the 
rest of the work? How can we explain the almost universal use of 
the disjunctive object pronoun without the accompanying conjunc- 
tive? Why is gelo used in the first act alone? The differences 
between act I and acts II-XVI are not so constant as between either 
part of the older version and the additions, for the syntax is not 
generally at variance, and the difference noted in the dialogue is 
perhaps one of degree rather than of kind. It does not seem likely 
that Rojas found the first act, as is testified, in the form in which 
he has passed it on to us, but the prefatory letter ‘‘el auctor a vn 
su amigo’’ may have more truth in it than has commonly been sup- 
posed. It is not impossible that he found and worked over an old 
story, leaving in his version some of its archaisms, or he may have 
been clever enough to use consistently throughout the first act a 
number of archaisms in order to give an appearance of truth to his 
story. Whatever be the explanation, differences exist, the reason 
for which deserves careful investigation. We hope to have some- 
thing more definite to say on this problem later. 
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By C. W. MENDELL 
Yale University 


Hardly a good word has beeen spoken these many years past for 
the epic poem of Silius Italicus. Lucan has his ardent admirers, 
Statius and Valerius Flaccus their defenders, but the Punic War 
has brought down upon the head of its author an almost unbroken 
paean of obloquy. It is too long. It is dull. The choice of sub- 
ject is only less unfortunate than the method by which the subject 
is handled. There are too many gods in the poem and too few real 
men. The rhythm is monotonous, the action confused, the ideas 
either second hand or second rate. The only achievement that the 
critics find worth commending is their own achievement in reading 
the poem. By what seems almost like concerted action, that select 
society of those who have read the seventeen books of the Punic 
War unite in magnifying their own perseverance by exaggerating 
the dullness of the poem. 

The taste of modern times is all against the long epic. Even the 
long novel can hardly be called popular, especially if it be an his- 
torical novel. The taste of the Flavian Era was also against long 
productions. An epic might be extended to thousands of lines but 
it must be extravagantly episodic, with purple patches well nigh 
overlapping, so that it could be read in selections to an admiring 
circle without the danger of that circle’s nodding and failing in its 
duty of politic applause. To this demand Silius failed to make 
concession: instead, he ploughed doggedly along with episodes of 
Homeric stature rather than Callimachean, with well bred con- 
tempt for an audience whose appetite was jaded with a surfeit of 
nervous epigram. 

Now the literary historian is wont to criticise adversely the eager 
striving after point that characterises Neronian and Silver Latin. 
He contrasts it with the calmer and more assured style of the 
Golden Age, and, of course, his criticism is sound. And yet this 
same literary historian, before he has finished with Seneca and 
Lucan, with Statius and Valerius Flaccus, not infrequently loses 
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the fine edge of his own taste. Then he begins himself to look for 
the very qualities that he has condemned and, failing to find them 
in Silius, is surprised into instant condemnation of an author who 
falls short of the demands of his day. Lucan met those demands. 
His epic lent itself to recitation with its luxuriant growth of epi- 
grammatic sentences, its brilliant characterizations, its formal ora- 
tory, and its heavy burden of detail. Statius too, with his strained 
rhetoric and his sentimentality, his show of learning and his utter 
inability to conceive of an epic plan, satisfied the standards of his 
generation. Silius, with all his faults, reverted to a finer epic 
tradition which knew less of the artificial rhetoric of the first 
century. 

There is a noteworthy difference and also a noteworthy resem- 
blance between the openings of Lucan’s poem and that of Silius. 
While Homer had immortalized his two heroes in his two master- 
pieces and Vergil had sung of arms and the man, Lucan and Silius 
announce their subject to be arms alone. Neither of them has a 
hero around whom the story can grow. But their subjects are not 
alike. Lucan has a cause at heart and into his very opening lines 
the abstract motives enter eagerly. 

Wars more than civil wars I celebrate 
Fought o’er Emathian plains, crime justified, 
A mighty people with victorious hand 
Turned on itself, lines of embattled kin, 
And with the severing of the tyrant’s bond 
A conflict of the universe itself 
Foredoomed to guilt. 


Silius is more objective. He does lack a hero, for the only hero 
that fought through the Carthaginian war was unfortunately on 
the wrong side and the poet must therefore sing of arms and the 
men. But he has no political axe to grind, no pet philosophy to 
expound, and his statement of theme leads us, and rightly, to 
expect a concrete narrative. 

I sing of arms by which Aeneas’ race 

Won heaven-high glory and proud Carthage bowed 
Before the laws of Rome. Grant, muse, the power 
To tell the toils of ancient Italy, 

The heroes that she bore te wage her wars 

When, false to its own word, the Cadmean race 
Sought to subdue her. 
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In aceordance with the promise of this opening, Silius proceeds 
without any bid for imperial favor to state directly and concretely 
the origins of hostility between Carthage and Rome, concentrating 
in the sharply etched personality of Hannibal. Lucan, also true 
to the intimations of his introductory lines, gives us (after his 
rhetorical eulogy of Nero) a brilliant analysis of the abstract 
economic causes of the civil war, interrupted by the superb impres- 
sionistic pictures of Pompey and Caesar. But enough of compari- 
son for the present. 

Silius had already been consul before he wrote poetry. Martial 
bears testimony to his success at the bar and hails him as the 
worthy guardian not only of the tomb of Vergil but also of the 
farm of Cicero. Like Sallust and like Tacitus, he came to his 
literary labors after an active life, in the fullness of his maturity. 
Unlike Sallust he had led a life of quiet respectability and he had 
never experienced the tortures of party persecution that gave to 
Tacitus the concentrated bitterness of the frustrated fanatic. He 
wrote calmly and we have every right to expect from him, not the 
fire either of youth or of partisanship, but rather the sanity and 
judgment of maturity. 

Curiously enough the silence of antiquity has been cited now 
and again as an indication that Silius was little thought of by his 
contemporaries and by the generations that followed him. We 
are apt to forget how little there is of contemporary mention in 
the case of Roman literature of the Empire. Juvenal is men- 
tioned six times by what may, by somewhat of a stretch, be called 
the ancient period, three of these references being in Martial. 
Martial himself is the subject of a letter by Pliny and is men- 
tioned a few times by comparatively unknown writers. Statius is 
mentioned by Juvenal alone of the ancients to be revived in the 
middle ages only because of the curious tradition that he was a 
Christian. Lucan’s theatrical quarrel with Nero and even more 
theatrical death brought him some little notoriety, but Martial and 
Statius who chiefly do him honor seem to have been fully as much 
interested in his widow, the lady Polla, as in the poet himself. 
Valerius Flaccus chose an opportune time to die and so to receive 
passing notice in the literary catalogue of Quintilian. 

To compare him with these other poets of his own country, Silius 
is mentioned by Pliny in a letter to Caninius Rufus. That Pliny 
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believed his work to show more pains than genius is interesting but 
far from conclusive. The fact remains that the patron of Como 
devotes half a letter to the poet of the Hannibalic War, a letter 
which is among the most carefully written of all the epistolary 
creations of the pedantic old barrister, a miniature essay on the 
brevity of life. And the poet Martial sends to Silius a book of 
poems at the Saturnalia with the most flattering phrases. In six 
other instances Martial either writes to Silius or mentions him. 
The tone is always eulogistic but I should find it hard to accept 
without question the general conclusion that it is obsequious with 
mercenary intent. There is a friendly tone about the poem which 
went with the Saturnalia present. It is not unlike the poem to 
Pliny but unless I am much mistaken it lacks the concealed barb 
that lurked in that offering. 

Silius, glory of the sisters nine, 

Who dost in mighty tones conquer again 

The perjuries of Carthage, all the wiles 

Of Hannibal, and force his fickle folk 

To yield before the Scipionie might, 

One moment put aside thy sterner stuff 

Now when the wanton month of Saturn rings 

With merry gaming; mid the rattling dice 

Bestow thy leisure on my lighter muse. 

Nor read with scowling brow but smile a bit 

At these bold tablets dripping wantonness. 

So once I ween Catullus might have dared 

Commit his sparrow to great Maro’s hand. 

Silius was not mentioned after Martial’s day except (in excellent 
company) by Sidonius Apollinaris, until at last he was found in 
manuscript by Poggio, probably at Constance, along with Valerius 
Flaccus. He was at once well received. Fifty-three editions ap- 
peared before 1800. In 1791 C. T. Ernesti published his edition 
and exerted all his powers to prove the worthlessness of his chosen 
author. There was much that he could fairly say, and he went 
beyond the bounds of fairness. Ruperti sprang to the defence of 
Silius in 1795, but Ernesti had won an audience and the poet has 
never since recovered the position which he had formerly held. 
Perhaps Ruperti’s unfortunate claim that Silius was an author 
profitable for the moral instruction of the young really gave the 
poet his coup de grace. 

And yet Martial was probably a better critic than Pliny or even 
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than C. T. Ernesti. To say that Silius is the author of ‘‘the long- 
est and worst of surviving Roman epics’’ does not close the case. 
Whoever stops at the end of Book II can hardly prefer Statius or 
Valerius Flaccus to Silius, and even at the close of the seventeenth 
the author still strangely holds the respect of the weary reader, 
for he is weary from physical effort only without the additional 
strain of violent nausea which Lucan often induces to counteract 
the thrills that come from his purple patches. The reason must 
be possible to discover. 

First of all, Silius’ poem is to rather a remarkable degree, I 
think, a protest against the epic tendency of his day. Juvenal 
complains of the elaborate exposition of empty mythological tales 
and Petronius, more than a generation before, had attacked the 
popular education which fostered inane embellishment at the ex- 
pense of what was really poetic. Seneca, in his farce on the death 
of Claudius illustrates the verbosity of the average epic. Petron- 
ius connects the tendency with Asianism as the foe of Atticism. 
That rivalry had really come to an end for all practical purposes 
when Cicero had established the norm for Latin style, a norm that 
was far removed from the Attic restraint of Caesar. And Sallust, 
protesting against the Ciceronian norm and striving to return to 
the brevity of Cato, had supplied prose style with new adornments 
to attract attention and to avoid unbecoming baldness. It is some- 
what after the same fashion that Silius, while protesting against 
the practise of his day and reverting to a much earlier style, clings 
fast to many a modernism. And in this he is closer still to Petron- 
ius who urges and exemplifies restraint but at the same time ex- 
hibits most of the defects of the school which he criticizes. 

Silius dealt with a subject that had been fully treated by Ennius 
and which might conceivably be looked upon as a continuation of 
Vergil’s Aeneid. There are in the Punic War numerous echoes of 
Ennius and many of Vergil. In rhythm too Silius has much in 
common with the earlier poets, making free use of elision and, in 
the employment of spondees, falling between Ennius and Lucretius, 
far removed from the Ovidian disciples. But, what is far more 
important, there is, in the larger aspects of the poem, the spirit 
of the earlier epic poets. 

To begin with, Silius is, as has already been suggested, much 
more objective in his treatment of the Punic War than, for exam- 
ple, Lucan in his of the campaign of Pharsalus. The earlier epic 
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tradition left characters and events to speak for themselves. Homer 
addresses his muse and then disappears behind the scenes. So 
does Vergil. So presumably did Ennius. Lucan is always the 
showman, constantly on the stage, nervously commenting on the 
action, ‘‘thrusting himself forward to tell us what it all means,’’ 
and this in spite of the fact that he speaks in the first person only 
in the first hundred lines. Silius in addition to the twenty lines of 
introduction, speaks six times in the first person but never at 
length; elsewhere he does not devise methods of disguising per- 
sonal comment and in general he is much more Homeric in his 
conception of an epic as presenting a story rather than the personal 
feelings of the narrator. In brief, there is comparatively little 
moralizing in Silius. 

The epic is a long one, midway in length between the Odyssey and 
the Iliad. It covers the eighteen years of the second Punic war, and 
the seventeen books in which this is done (Ennius’ Annals had eigh- 
teen) are none too many for dealing with the great war. Here is 
a large, dignified, and important subject. It is amply rich in 
striking incident. There were however two great obstacles which 
stood in the way of its being a successful epie subject: it did not 
center around any single dramatic achievement and, on the win- 
ning side, there was no outstanding hero. Aeneas did found Rome 
however unheroic his role at times and Achilles even while sulking 
in his tent satisfies our conception of the romantic protagonist of an 
epic poem. Hannibal nearly forces his way into the position of 
hero but is foreordained to lose, and the Spirit of Rome that con- 
quers him can never assume the personality of a real character. 
(Be it noted in fairness that the Pharsalia and the Thebais are 
equally ill equipped with a hero.) Furthermore, the succession 
of historical events alone can hardly create the dramatic tension 
necessary to carry an epic poem through seventeen books, 

There is however a point to be noted carefully in this connection. 
A resemblance between Silius and the older poets has been sug- 
gested above and now it will develop, I think, that the real resem- 
blance is to Ennius rather than to Vergil. It does not lie simply in 
such reminiscences as ac tuba terrificis fugit stridoribus auras, 
or in such alliterations as Incumbunt pressoque impellunt pectore 
pectus. Nor is it chiefly to be found in the simplicity and matter- 
of-factness of innumerable characterizations of persons and situa- 
tions nor in the plain directness of statement. These are all note- 
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worthy again and again. For example, after Pedianus has struck 
down Cinyps to recover the arms of Paulus: 

Even Pedianus as he seized the helm 

And saw that countenance before him bared, 

Stood there astonished and restrained his wrath. 

And so to Nola’s walls the Latian bands 

Bearing their spoils with mighty shouts repair. 


These lines show a directness and a natural simplicity that was a 


stranger in the schools of rhetoric which strove for brevity only © 


for the sake of point. These have the Homeric tone that marked 
so much of the work of Ennius. The same touch is apparent in 
the description of action as illustrated in such a scene as this: 

Before all others, in the bloom of youth, 

Flashed Murrus, scion of Rutulian stock 

(Yet from his mother Greek, and blended so 

Dulichian blood with Roman). Now he heard 

The shouts of Aradus calling his friends 

To help, and where the corselet and the helm 

Just failed to meet, wary, he thrust his spear, 

And o’er the prostrate form with mocking voice 

There now, he cried, thou liest, treacherous foe: 

Thou would’st be first to climb the Capitol 

As victor. Whence so proud a prayer? Take now 

Thy battle to the Stygian Jove. He spoke 

And drove his spear deep in the Spaniard’s thigh, 

His heel upon the lips that sobbed in death. 

One final taunt: Here lies thy road to Rome, 

So must thou hie thee on thy urgent way. 


Even the speeches in Silius are more Homeric than rhetorical 
though at times the temptation to rival Lucan proved almost too 
strong, as for example in the appeal of Flaminius to his forces at 
Lake Trasumennus. 

But the passage in the twelfth book wherein Silius describes the 
saving of Ennius by Apollo exhibits a warmth of feeling that sup- 
ports a suspicion that the later poet looked to the older with some- 
thing of the veneration of a disciple. ‘‘This man’’ Apollo prophe- 
sies ‘‘shall sing in illustrious strains the wars of Italy and shall 
extol her leaders to the skies: he shall teach Helicon to resound 
with Latin measures nor shall he yield in glory to the bard of 
Asera.’’ And so Apollo saved him and when he had sung the wars 
of Italy and extolled her heroes, future generations revered his 
poem and abandoned his methods. The epic developed and changed 
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and came under the sway of rhetoric. But Silius reverted to the 
Annalist. His story marches along from beginning to end with 
a directness that must have been entirely unwelcome to his own 
day but which is refreshing as a relief from the exaggerated dif- 
fuseness of Lucan and Statius. The first two books by shear nar- 
rative force sustain the interest with scarcely a break and had 
Silius had the good fortune to die before writing more, he might 
have been hailed as another of those incomparable geniuses lost to 
the world through a premature death. 

In the construction of the Aeneid, Vergil, as everyone agrees 
and as Sellar has most brilliantly demonstrated, followed in gen- 
eral a composite model originating in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The Greek epic writers, like the dramatic, had largely avoided his- 
torical subjects in favor of mythological, national interest in favor 
of human. The early Roman epic had been both historical and 
national. Of course, no one will question the patriotic impulse of 
Vergil: perhaps his greatest single achievement was the grafting 
of an intense national interest onto a mythological tale so success- 
fully that the process is invisible in the result. But fundamental- 
ly Vergil follows the Greek construction: his is a poem of mythol- 
ogical adventure. 

Vergil’s epic is of the sophisticated literary type, but its models 
are of the natural saga class of narrative poem, very sharply con- 
trasted with the annalistic epic of Ennius, and, this being so, it 
seems to follow logically that Silius was following the Ennian 
model and not the Vergilian in the matter of general conception. 
In his protest against the manner of his own day he goes back, in 
spite of his reverence for the memory of Vergil, and in spite of 
his innumerable Vergilian reminiscences, to a tradition older than 
Vergil and more purely Roman. It was a tradition that had never 
died. In general it is the tradition which Lucan followed too, 
himself in doctrine a laudator temporis acti, though in practise a 
radical rhetorician. For Lucan’s reminiscences of Vergil are 
largely verbal; his framework is fundamentally annalistic. Silius 
has the verbal echoes and he has also the more extensive borrowings 
that have always been heavily stressed. Butler can see little but 
these ‘‘unintelligent plagiarisms and vexatious absurdities’’ as he 
calls them. There are the engraved shield, the funeral games, the 
catalogues, the visit to the lower world, and more beside. But 
even Butler is forced to the admission that, apart from these, 
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‘“‘the actual form and composition of the work show some skill,’’ 
that the ‘‘poet passes from scene to scene, from battle to battle, 
with ease and assurance,’’ at least ‘‘in the earlier books.’’ And 
if we are trying not so much to evaluate the poet as to discover 
what he was trying to do and what tendencies of his day he illus- 
trated and emphasized, then this latter success is more important 
than the obvious inferiorities that appear in comparison with the 
greatest of all Roman poets. 

It requires only a casual recollection of the poem of Silius to 
recognize its annalistic character. Beginning with the causes of 
the great Punic War, the author plunges directly into the opening 
phase, the siege of Saguntum in the year 219 B.C. Then follows 
Hannibal’s march over the Alps and his entry into Italy with the 
battles in the Po valley (218). The battle of Lake Trasumennus 
in the following year runs into Book VI, after which Fabius and 
his policy of delay occupy the foreground. Then comes Cannae 
and the events that follow in 216 up to the occupation of Capua 
by Hannibal. The twelfth book covers five years of practical 
inactivity. In 211 Scipio the Great appears on the scene and the 
war drifts to its close in 202. There are occasional pauses in which 
some bit from the past is introduced to make the history complete, 
but these bits are not parts of the main narrative. The work is 
that of a true Roman annalist with its orderly progress, its hero 
leaders, and its ever-present gods. 

Now Silius was a Stoic. Epictetus’ rather dubious evidence is 
hardly necessary to make this fact certain. His own deliberate 
suicide in the face of an incurable disease gave confirmation to the 
Stoic doctrine which he enunciated in the Punic War (XI. 186): 
jealous nature armed us with no other boon so great as this, that 
the door of death lies open and gives to us the power of leaving a 
life that is intolerable. Furthermore the tone throughout the 
poem is Stoic. Ardua virtutem profert via (II.528) sounds the 
keynote of his philosophy. Virtue and Pleasure argue for the 
soul of young Scipio and there is no question of which is the poet’s 
side of the argument. Extremumque diem primus tulit (III. 135) 
is the heart of Stoic fatalism. Luxury and wealth and power are 
frequently inveighed against and virtue is just as frequently laud- 
ed. But Silius’ virtue is not the unbending and unlovely thing 
that Cato exemplified; it is not even the stern incorruptibility of 
Paetus Thrasea. There is almost a Vergilian understanding in the 
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lines, miserisque bonis perit horrida virtus (XI.419) and blando- 
que veneno desidiae virtus paulatim evicta senescit (III. 580), and 
such a statement as magnanima invidia virtus caret (XV. 387) 
places Silius above the raucous fanatics of the Stoic opposition. He 
is a pure minded worshipper of virtue — ipsa quidem virtus stbimet 
pulcherrima merces (XIII. 603) —who cultivated the good old 
customs in the midst of cultured luxury. It is true that he ex- 
presses the Stoic opposition to kings and tyrants who form a con- 
siderable portion of his population of Hell and whose last thought 
is honor — vilissima regi cura pudor (XIV. 92) — and it seems al- 
together probable that this was expressive of his real belief, but he 
is like Agricola who conserved his powers for better days and 
proved that good men could live even under bad emperors. His 
nearest approach to an attack on his own times is found in the 
prophecy of Voluptas that she will some day be the sovereign mis- 
tress of Rome (XV. 125): 
That day shall come when Rome to my commands 


Shall yield obedience, rejoice to serve, 
And honor shall be paid to me alone. 


He admires stern virtue but his ideal is exemplified by Brutus: 


Laeta viro gravitas ac mentis amabile pondus / et sine tristitia 
virtus (VIII. 609). He is a true disciple of Panaetius rather than 


of Diogenes. 


All of this coincides with what we know of his life. As a citizen 
he did his duty in the office of consul and as governor of Asia. 
He was eminent in the law and the charge made by Pliny that he 
had been a delator is left dubious even by that purveyor of scandal. 
He was called into conference by Vitellius and was on friendly 
terms with the later emperors, living in luxurious retirement, visit- 
ed by the leading men of his day. It seems safe to assume that he 
belonged to that quieter Stoic group of cultivated men and women 
that must have formed the choicest society of the last half of the 
first century. They appear in the letters of Pliny and in the epi- 
grams of Martial and they emerge from the pages of Tacitus who 
was himself one of them. They were supporters of the old order, 
dreamers of a new republic, no doubt still celebrating the birthdays 
of Brutus and Cassius with secret toasts, but they were for the 
most part men of the world and men of peace. They served the 
state when they could and when that was impossible they main- 
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tained a dignified retirement. But always for them the old days 
were the golden days. 

Silius had much to retire to: his villas, his works of art, his 
books, and his writing. In spite of the honors paid him with no 
hope of return, he must have lived much in the past and when he 
published his epic it can hardly have come as a surprise to his 
friends to find that it breathed the spirit of Ennius. The parallel 
with Tacitus whose first essay into the field of history opened with 
a ringing echo of Cato is both striking and significant. 

This group of quiet Stoics were still Stoics in spite of the fact 
that they were gentlemen first and the very name of Stoic had 
come to stand for a reactionary attitude ever since the radical mod- 
ernists under Tigellinus had put an end to Seneca’s attempt at 
bringing the empire under the sway of modified Stoicism. The 
spirit of opposition took various forms. Paetus Thrasea left the 
senate in disgust and, as Tacitus says, incurred danger for himself 
without helping the cause. Juvenal preached morality. Many 
men went into retirement. In every case Stoicism opposed the 
spirit of the day whether that spirit manifested itself in religion 
or in politics or in literature. Silius seems to have been no ob- 
structionist. He enjoyed the society of his own circle and played 
his part up to a certain point in public life. But still he served 
the opposition by writing an epic, not of the civil wars whose ques- 
tions were still live questions, nor yet in the safer fields of Greek 
mythology, but an epic of the good old days of Roman independ- 
ence and greatness, written in the manner of the father of Roman 
poetry. 

That there was a real and conscious quarrel between the sup- 
porters of the ‘‘old’’ writers and those who worshipped the new 
is beyond doubt. 

It is also fairly clear that in spite of his political sympathies the 
Stoic-republican author of the Pharsalia, was, by another freak of 
his immature nature, the great exponent in epic of the ‘‘new’’ 
style. Nor can there be any question that this was the generally 
popular style of the Flavian period. Martial bears testimony to 
the sale of Lucan’s book and Martial and Statius both celebrate 
his birthday in terms that indicate great popularity. Statius fol- 
lowed in Lucan’s footsteps and he too, so he informs us, was widely 
read even before his death. It seems extremely doubtful whether, 
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notwithstanding Martial’s commendation, Silius’ epic was ever in 
danger of becoming a best seller. 

For the conclusion that Silius wrote a really successful epic of 
the early Roman type would not be justified. The Punic War has 
innumerable defects. Such combinations as genitore, Pelore (XIV. 
426) or caeduntque caduntque (XII. 385) might be excusable in 
Ennius himself in the childhood of Roman hexameter, but they are 
not bearable in the first century even though they occur in Lucan 
and more often in Statius than in Silius. The rhythm is frequently 
monotonous and it was probably unwise for Silius to discard the 
improvements made by Vergil especially in the increased use of 
dactyls. Abruptness of transition sometimes offends the ear and 
bewilders the mind. It is beyond question that the more dramatic 
type of epic, whether it be the naive saga or the more consciously 
literary product, is more satisfying in practically every way than 
the annalistic. 

Furthermore, Silius did not completely succeed in eliminating 
the evils against which his poem was a protest. Into his largely 
objective narrative creeps now and again the satiric spirit of the 
age. Money is the source of crime (I. 231) ; the earlier generations 
were blessed in their honest poverty (I. 609) ; Fides makes a rather 
long speech inveighing against gold and luxury (II. 494 ff) ; at one 
time violence is pictured as the successful rival of virtue (II. 504), 
at another, superstition (V. 126); there is one long apostrophe 
addressed to wealth and power as the sources of degeneracy and 
evil (V. 360 ff) ; Ambitus is arraigned at another point (VIII. 257) 
and the occupation of Capua furnishes the occasion for lengthy 
satiric digressions (XI. 32 ff and 425 ff). Juvenal is anticipated 
in the thoroughly satiric line, at rarae fumant felicibus arae (VII. 
89). 

Senecan melodrama and the relish for horrible details are at 
times evident although not to any great extent, decidedly less I 
should say than in either Lucan or Statius. Fairly typical is the 
scene in which the young Hannibal is inspired with the wrath of 
Hamilear (I. 80 ff): 

Within the city’s midst there stands a shrine 
To Dido’s spirit consecrate, imbued with all 
The awe of Tyrian gloom. Box trees and pine, 


With darkling shadows, circle it and hide 
The light of heaven. Here in ages past 
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The queen had freed herself from mortal woes. 
Dark marbles, effigies of ancient kings, 

Stand in long lines; proud Belus and his sons, 
Agenor, glory of the race, and next 

Phoenix that left an ageless name, the queen 
Dido herself, linked for eternity 

With great Sychaeus, at her feet 

A sword of Phrygian make. And there appear 
A hundred altars to the gods above 

And to the lords of Hell, in serried ranks. 
With locks disshevelled, in her Stygian garb, 
The priestess calls the powers of Acheron. 
Earth groans as through the darkling shadows bursts 
The horrid Sibyl; with unkindled fires 

The altars flame. 


The portents that follow and the magic and the oath of Hanni- 
bal are quite in the manner of Seneca’s tragedies. The death of 
Tagus with its melodramatic sequel (I.170) furnishes an instance 
of dreadful details, and the appearance of the fury Tisiphone at 
Saguntum (II. 543 ff) with Death and Grief and Cerberus in her 
train would have entirely satisfied the Corduban playwright. 
Laevinus gnawing at the face of Tyres (VI. 42 ff) is one of the most 
revolting scenes (it is borrowed from Lucan), although the fairly 
detailed description of the pestilence (XIV. 597 ff) may possibly 
earn the palm in this field. There is typically Senecan exaggera- 
tion in the fire which dries up the Trebia (IV. 677 ff) and in the 
conceit which depicts the lines by the river as so thick that the 
dead have no room to fall (IV.553). A little too much learning 
is displayed by Scipio in the lower world (XIII. 471 ff) so that the 
reader is relieved when the interruption of the Sibyl puts an end 
to the discussion of methods of burial. (Lucan’s learned special- 
ties were snakes, astronomy, and potamology.) 

On the other hand, there is, taking the poem as a whole, a re- 
freshing lack of rhetorical bombast and an absence of the straining 
after effect which the age of rhetoric so generally fostered. There 
are very few sententious remarks and almost as few epigrammatic 
phrases. It requires but a glance at the outline of Lucan’s epic 
to see the sharp contrast between the two poems from a rhetorical 
point of view. Apostrophies, speeches, descriptions, digressions of 
every kind form the bulk of the Pharsalia while the narrative of 
the Punic War marches on with almost no interruptions in com- 
parison with the earlier poem. 
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And so we come with some possibility of understanding to the 
two great criticisms that have been levelled persistently at the 
work of Silius, that it was made ridiculous by the introduction of 
divine machinery and that it is hopelessly pedestrian, plodding 
along in dreary fashion with unrelieved prosaic monotony. It 
might be fair to ask, why should not the gods play their part in an 
epic of the Punic War. They could hardly enter with good grace 
the Civil War of Pompey and Caesar: the events were too recent 
and too hopelessly lacking in any divine element: it took all the 
genius of a Lucan to give even the semblance of a high patriotic 
motive to the efforts of the stupid old drill sergeant to perpetuate 
the machine government of the senate; it was Caesar alone who 
possessed even a spark of inspiration and Caesar was the villain 
of the piece. Silius could appeal to a thoroughly national ideal, 
and his Rome was making a mighty struggle against a worthy vil- 
lain in Hannibal. He was dealing with history to be sure but it 
was the history of the earlier and more shadowy days. Paulus and 
Varro and Scipio and Hannibal lived and died almost three cen- 
turies before the day of their chronicler and many a myth had 
gathered round them in the interim. The gods are quite all right, 
the critics tell us, in the story of Aeneas; they are not impossible 
at the battle of Lake Regillus. Where then shall we draw the 
line? An epic poet of to-day writing the history of Jeanne d’Are 
would hardly venture to leave out the heavenly voices. 

But the critics will have it that the intervention of the gods is 
one thing, the use of the supernatural in the form of omens and 
portents and ghosts and dreams quite another, and so they justify 
Lucan with his extravagant employment of the latter and condemn 
Silius for his comparatively limited use of the former. The aim 
of the later author seems clear: he was reverting consciously and 
with a purpose to the older models and to him therefore the sort of 
divination that appealed to the jaded nerves of the first century 
was to be avoided in favor of the simpler machinery of the gods 
that Ennius had employed. He made use of prophecy by omens 
and in the mouth of an inspired soldier (VIII. 656) who reminds 
us of the prophetic woman in the first book of Lucan. Dreams 
too play their part especially in the latest books. But these ele- 
ments appear only with somewhat the same prevalence as that with 
which the omens appear in Livy and in Tacitus, less frequently 
than in the mediaeval chroniclers, and are as nothing in comparison 
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with the prodigies and prophecies in Lucan, including Pompey’s 
vision of Julia, the Delphic Oracle, and the Thessalian witches. 
In the face of Statius’ use of divine machinery even Lucan appears 
to have been a man of marked restraint. Obviously Silius intend- 
ed a protest against the melodramatic and rhetorical use of the 
supernatural. If we are to judge from the point of view of modern 
taste there can be little doubt that, whatever brilliancy in detail is 
shown by Lucan and Statius, Silius’ restraint is more to be com- 
mended. There was something of sound criticism in the protest. 

The second almost universal criticism, that of dullness, must be 
admitted as having a large foundation of truth. There are long 
passages of unrelieved monotony. On the other hand, the first 
two books have tremendous vigor. The action is rapid, the in- 
terest sustained. From the brief statement of his theme Silius 
passes immediately to the wrath of Juno kindled in Hannibal, to 
the oath which Hamilear had exacted of him, and so to the series 
of dramatic events that followed. If the same high level of excel- 
lence could have been maintained the charge of dullness would not 
have arisen. As it is, the interest does not seriously flag until 
Hannibal has settled down in Capua. From that point on the 
genius of Silius was insufficient to make thrilling a story whose 
interest was essentially undramatic. But even in this he is not 
unlike Lucan, for his poem too must be praised for its parts and 
not for its excellence as a unified whole. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to take up in detail the 
arguments that have been hurled against the Punic War. Let it be 
admitted at once that the poem is not essentially a great one. But 
at the same time let it be also recognized that it is no abysmal 
failure. It has real excellence. The first two books show true 
epic power. And, apart from the question of failure or success, let 
us appreciate what its writer strove to do. In an age of artificial 
rhetoric when epigram was at a premium and the purple patch held 
supremacy as perhaps never before or since, Silius, true to his 
traditional beliefs, dared to utter an impressive protest, pointing 
the audience of his own day back to national models well nigh 
forgotten but greater than the brilliant failures which that audi- 
ence was every day applauding. 
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GRUNDLAGEN DES GEISTIGEN LEBENS IN 
FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHER ZEIT 


By GOETZE 
Universitat Freiburg (Baden) 


Das 16. Jahrhundert ist fiir das geistige Gesicht Deutschlands 
die entscheidende Zeit geworden, damals haben auf Jahrhunderte 
hinaus deutscher Geist und deutsches Gemiit ihr Geprige erhalten 
und fiir immer wird, was damals errungen wurde, zu den Grund- 
ziigen deutschen Wesens gezihlt werden. In Angst und Gewis- 
sensbedringnis, aber zugleich in tiefdringender Kraft suchte eine 
grosse Nation ihren Gott und die Wahrheit, Frieden fiir ihr Ge- 
wissen und Inhalt fiir ihr Leben: die alte Erkenntnis, Geistesleben 
und Glaube des Mittlealters waren ihr schal, arm und unwahr 
geworden. Die eine religiése Sehnsucht wurde auf lange Zeit die 
einzige; nationale und staatliche Entwicklung mussten darunter 
leiden. Wahrend die Nachbarn ringsum, Frankreich und England 
vor allem, ihren nationalen Staat ausbauten, zur Einheit im In- 
nern, zur Starke nach aussen vordrangen, blieb das heilige rémische 
Reich in alter Kraftlosigkeit, verspitete sich die staatliche Eini- 
gung Deutschlands um Jahrhunderte. Die furchtbarsten inneren 
Kimpfe folgten, und spat erst erhob sich das Land aus tiefer 
politischer Ohnmacht zur Bildung eines modernen Staats mit neuer 
Verfassung und eignem Recht. 

All das ist verschuldet durch die einseitig religidse Anspannung 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, die zudem einen tiefen Riss durch Deutsch- 
land zog, die beiden Halften des Volks einander schmerzlich ent- 
fremdete und gegen einander in den Kampf trieb — und doch ist 
es eine grosse Zeit gewesen, auf die wir mit Ehrfurcht zuriickblick- 
en sollen. Ihr verdankt unser geistiges Leben alles, was jetzt 
unsern Stolz und unsre Hoffnung ausmacht: Freiheit des Geistes- 
lebens, Idealismus und Sittlichkeit, den ungehemmten Zug zur 
Wahrheit und damit unsere Wissenschaft mit dem Schwung ihrer 
Gedanken und der Wucht ihrer Methoden. Uns aber bleibt als 
Vermichtnis aus jener grossen Zeit die Pflicht zu vollenden, was 
unsern Ahnen vor vierhundert Jahren nicht voll gelungen ist, schon 
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darum kann man den Blick nicht oft genug auf jene Tage zuriick- 
wenden. Noch immer stehen wir ja, und gerade jetzt wieder 
ernster denn je, in dem Kampf um deutsches Wesen, der damals 
begann. Damit ist auch schon ausgesprochen, dass keine geschicht- 
liche Darstellung der Vorginge vor vierhundert Jahren moglich 
ist ohne klare Parteinahme fiir oder gegen die Reformation: in der 
staatlichen, kirchlichen wie geistigen Geschichte, iiberall steht am 
Eingang die grosse, entscheidungsvolle Frage, die sich in das 
einzige Wort zusammenfassen liasst: Rom. 

‘““Roma caput mundi regit orbis frena rotundi’’ — das stolze 
Wort galt auch noch, als die Germanen das alte Weltreich langst 
in Stiicke geschlagen hatten. Miachtiger als einst das Reich der 
Caesaren und Karolinger wuchs ein anderes rémisches Reich empor, 
ein Reich, das vorgab, nicht von dieser Welt zu sein, und dabei 
doch das geistige und bald auch das staatliche Leben der Welt mit 
diinnen, zihen, unzerreissbaren Faden lenkte. Das mittelalterliche 
Kaisertum wollte international sein, die rémische Kirche war es 
wirklich, und schon darum war sie dem rémischen Kaiser weitaus 
iiberlegen. Fiir mittelalterliche Weltanschauung war der Papst 
die Sonne, der Kaiser der Mond, beider Autoritét wurde an dem 
Verhiltnis der beiden Himmelslichter gemessen. Als dann die 
Hohenstaufen untergingen, in Deutschland wilde Anarchie um sich 
griff und ein Kénigreich nach dem andern zum papstlichen Lehen 
gedriickt wurde, da schien schon auf Erden die Ecclesia militans 
zur Ecclesia triumphans zu steigen, da zitterten wie einst zu Caesars 
Zeiten vor den rémischen Legaten Fiirsten und Volker. Mit eiser- 
nem Szepter weidete der grosse gekrénte Priester die Volker durch 
ein unerbittliches Rechtssystem, vor dem es kein Entrinnen gab, 
durch eine Inquisition, der der Staat zu dienen hatte wie ein 
Henker, ohne eignen Willen. Gleich streng herrschte die Kirche 
im Reich der Geister durch die Scholastik, unerschiittert stand ihr 
System, seit Thomas von Aquino Glauben und Wissen vermiahlt 
hatte, und auch in der kirchlichen Philosophie wiederholte sich das 
Spiel, dass eine véllig dem Jenseits zugekehrte Weltanschauung 
eine grossartige Beherrschung auch alles irdischen Denkens 
ausibte. In jedem wichtigen Augenblick des Lebens, in jeder 
Pause der taglichen Arbeit, vor, in und nach dem Tagewerk fiihlte 
der mittelalterliche Mensch die starke Hand der Mutter Kirche 
iiber sich, und er sollte sie fiihlen. In Sakrament und Symbol 
umgab und durchtrinkte sie sein ganzes Leben, in Legende, Arch- 
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itektur und Gesang alle seine Kunst. Piapstliche Gewalt und 
kirchliche Machtvollkommenheit waren auf ihrer Hohe. 

Aber auf den Schritt zur héchsten Macht musste auch hier ein 
Abstieg folgen. Unter der schiitzenden Form der Christenheit 
waren die jugendlichen Volker Europas zu eigner Kraft heran- 
gereift. Das franzésische Kénigtum, hinter dem damals das reifste 
Volk seiner Zeit stand, fiihrte den ersten Schlag. In den Tagen 
von Avignon geriet das Papsttum in franzésische Botmissigkeit, 
die geistlichen Waffen verloren fiir die miindig werdenden Volker 
ihre Schirfe und ihre Schrecken. Neben der geistlichen wurde 
eine weltliche Bildung gross, neben der kirchlichen Verneinung der 
Welt eine freudige Bejahung. Die Ritterdichtung verherrlichte 
andere Ideale als das Ménchtum, die Beriihrung mit den Sarazenen, 
der endliche Sieg des Islams in Paliastina brachten manchem 
Kreuzfahrer Zweifel, ob seine Weltansicht denn auch wirklich die 
einzig richtige sei, der Geist am Hof Kaiser Friedrichs II. in 
Palermo war so wenig kirchlich, wie etwa der in Lessings ‘‘Na- 
than.’’ Mit dem Emporbliihen des Biirgertums wurde der Sinn 
fiir gesellige Kultur und feinen Lebensgenuss wach, man suchte 
sich in dieser argen Welt immer behaglicher einzurichten, und 
damit verband sich (wie immer) ein derberer Materialismus auch 
als Gesinnung. Der Laie fiihlte sich dem Geistlichen an Bildung 
immer mehr gewachsen, Dante hielt Gericht iiber seine Zeit, itiber 
Kaiser und Papst: erschiittert und erschiitternd rief er, der Laie, 
sein Wehe iiber die gesunkene Kirche. Und nun begannen in 
Italien gar die klassischen Dichter aus tausendjahrigem Schlaf zu 
erwachen, sie redeten in nie gehérten, gewaltigen Stimmen zu der 
sehnsiichtig lauschenden Menschheit — damit war eine neue Zeit 
unwiderstehlich im Anzug. Der alte Boden begann den Menschen 
unter den Fiissen zu weichen. Nur durch die Kirche hatten sie 
mit Gott verkehrt und verkehren diirfen, Gott hatte zu Gunsten 
der Kirche auf den unmittelbaren Verkehr mit den Seelen der 
Laien verzichtet. Aber nun zeigte sich mit erschreckender Deut- 
lichkeit, dass diese grosse Mittlerin selbst verderbt, an Haupt und 
Gliedern tétlich erkrankt war. Die Summe aller jener Erschein- 
ungen, die man als ‘‘ Verweltlichung der Kirche’’ zusammenfasst, 
die furchtbare sittliche Verwilderung der Geistlichkeit, liess sich 
nicht linger verbergen: in den grossen Kirchenspaltungen wurde 
die tiefe Verderbnis vollends offenbar, in Mystik und Sekten, in 
Waldensern, Wicliff und Hus erstanden immer neue Feinde. Im 
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Konzil von Konstanz ging die Weisheit der Pariser Professoren 
daran, der Kurie die Ziigel zu entreissen und die Reformation zu 
erzwingen, erwies sich aber nur in der Verneinung stark und zeigte, 
dass sich die rémische Kirche aus eigner Kraft nicht reformieren 
konnte. Der einzige wahrhaft reformatorische Geist, der in Kon- 
stanz war, Johann Hus, wurde mit Feuer iiberwunden, dem alten 
schlechten Auskunftsmittel, aber die Husiten zeigten sich uniiber- 
windlich, und das war die nichste bose Niederlage, die die ‘‘katho- 
lische’’ Kirche erlitt. Die utraquistische Landeskirche von Boh- 
men hat sich als ein umgrenztes, aber drohendes Vorzeichen der 
kommenden Trennung behauptet. 

Die Verweltlichung des pipstlichen Stuhls ging unterdessen 
ungehemmt ihren Gang, der Papst wurde immer deutlicher zum 
italienischen Landesfiirsten, Meister in allen Kiinsten einer hochst 
weltlichen Diplomatie. Diese Entwicklung wird unter Alexander 
VI. und Julius II. abgeschlossen: der politische Ehrgeiz dieser 
‘‘Beherrscher der Christenheit’’ beschrinkte sich auf die Vergros- 
serung des Kirchenstaats und die Sicherung ihrer Familie. Das 
Papsttum war italienisch geworden. Mit der ununterbrochenen 
Reihe dieser italienischen Pipste hielt zugleich der Humanismus 
im Vatikan Einzug: die neue Bewegung, deren eigentliches Ziel 
die Befreiung der Menschen von dem Druck strengkirchlicher 
Weltanschauung war, fiigte sich trotz ihrer heidnischen Geliiste 
trefflich zu diesem Papsttum. Unter Leo X., dem Medicier, wurde 
der verfeinerte Lebensgenuss, die Kultur des Geistes und der 
Schénheit, zum Programm des pipstlichen Hofs. Rafael und 
Michelangelo sind die Paladine, die neue Peterskirche das Denkmal 
dieses ‘‘ Reichs der Pallas.’’ Vergeblich erhob in dieser halbheid- 
nischen Sonnenwelt der diistere Dominikaner Savonarola seine 
Stimme: seine sittliche, nicht dogmatische Reform erwies sich als 
zu inhaltleer, um dem Strom einer solchen Zeit Einhalt zu gebieten. 
Auf die leichtbeweglichen Italiener der Renaissance konnte diese 
Erscheinung von alttestamentlicher Wucht und Einseitigkeit nur 
ganz voriibergehend Eindruck machen. 

Mit eigentiimlich gemischten Gefiihlen, halb Bewunderung und 
Grauen, halb Verachtung und Mitleid, sahen diese Italiener auf 
die alte Glaubenseinfalt und Redlichkeit ihrer deutschen Nachbarn 
hiniiber, auf die ungeschlachte Kraft des heiligen rémischen Reichs 
deutscher Nation. Scheinbar war dieses Staatliche Ungetiim ein 
Bild aufrichtiger Kirchlichkeit, nicht angekrinkelt vom Geist 
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welscher Verderbnis und humanistischer Kritik. Wer aber ge- 
nauer hinsah, der erkannte bald die Anzeichen des Sturms, der von 
Norden her iiber die Kirche hinbrausen und sie zum Wanken 
bringen sollte. Gefihrlicher als alle friiheren Stiirme und Strém- 
ungen wurden der allmichtigen Hierarchie das Erwachen des deut- 
schen Gewissens und die Hammerschlige, mit denen der Monch 
von Wittenberg seine 95 Thesen an die Tiir der Schlosskirche 
nagelte. So fiihrt dieser erste Weg notwendig auf den religidsen 
Genius des Jahrhunderts, auf Martin Luther. Der Blick wendet 
sich von der rémischen Kirche auf ihren deutschen Reformator. 

Die Dogmen, die Martin Luther geprigt hat und um die seine 
Freunde ihr Leben eingesetzt haben, sind uns geschichtlich gewor- 
den. Die Seelenkimpfe in der massivsinnlichen Gestalt, wie er sie 
durehlebt und mit seinem altdeutschen Teufel ausgerungen hat, 
sind uns nur als Symbol noch verstiindlich. Vierhundert Jahre 
geistiger und sittlicher Kultur haben weiter fiihren miissen, heller 
sehen gelehrt. Aber wir sehen nur darum weiter, weil wir auf den 
Schultern des Riesen stehen, er hat den Grund gelegt zu der Ent- 
faltung deutschen Geisteslebens, die die Folgezeit gebracht hat. 

Wir nennen die Jahre von 1517 bis 1559 die Reformationszeit, 
und selten stimmt ein Name so gut zum Inhalt seines Zeitalters, 
denn diese vier Jahrzehnte, etwa die Regierung Karls V. umspan- 
nend, werden tatsichlich von Martin Luthers Werk beherrscht. 
Es ist das religidse Jahrhundert, in dem sie liegen, und doch darf 
nicht jede Erscheinung darin rein aus religiésem Grund hergeleitet 
werden. Vielmehr wirken die grossen Gegensitze der auswirtigen 
Politik entscheidend mit, der weltgeschichtliche zwischen Papst, 
Kaiser und Sultan, der europiische zwischen dem Haus Habsburg 
und Frankreich. Die inneren staatlichen Zustiinde haben die Re- 
formation hundertfiltig beeinflusst: die Kampfe zwischen Adel, 
Biirgern und Bauern, die Entwicklung des modernen Staats mit 
seinem Fiirsten- and Beamtentum, seinem Anspruch auf feste, 
klare Souverinitit, die Befreiung des einzelnen aus der Kérper- 
schaft — alle diese inneren und dusseren Einfliisse lassen die Re- 
formation erst zu dem werden, was sie ist. Dabei liegen die Vor- 
giange, die die Welt von damals entscheidend bestimmt und in ihre 
kiinftige Richtung gedriingt haben, in Deutschland. 

Staatlich unterscheidet sich das damalige Deutschland von seinen 
westlichen Nachbarn dadurch, dass hier nicht die Einheit gesiegt 
hat, wie in Spanien, Frankreich und England, sondern die Zer- 
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splitterung. Das Kaisertum ist zum Landesfiirstentum mit ein 
paar allgemeinen Attributen gesunken. Kaiser Maximilian fiihlte 
sich gewissermassen als wohlwollender Bundesgenosse der zum 
Reich zusammengeballten Staaten. Er verteidigte die Grenzen des 
| Reichs, aber im Grund doch nur aus selbstsiichtigen Absichten, weil 3 
sonst auch seine Hausmacht Schaden genommen hatte. Zuniachst 4 
war er Habsburger, dann erst Kaiser. Neben ihm herrschte im : 
Reich die Oligarchie der sieben Kurfiirsten mit ihren Parteien, die 
ohne grosse, gleichbleibende Ziele einmal mit, einmal gegen den 
Kaiser gingen — alles war da zu finden, nur nicht Einheit und 
Ruhe. Die Welt ringsum hatte sich staatlich geeinigt, Deutsch- 
land konnte es nicht dazu bringen. Dabei stecken Kaiser Max, ' 
seine Regierung und seine Gegner im Reich voller Reformgedanken. jig 
Eine geschlossene kurfiirstliche Reformpartei unter dem Erzbischof 
von Mainz, Berthold von Henneberg, will Gericht, Steuer und 
Heer vereinheitlichen, die rémischen Juristen schwirmen fiir ein 
starkes Kaisertum, das Volk hofft auf seinen Erloser in der Gestalt 
des Kaisers, denn die Bewegung ist gut deutsch, monarchisch und 
kaiserlich. Aber Kaiser Max machte alle Hoffnungen zu schan- 
den: er war trotz aller Begabung und geistigen Regsamkeit nicht 
der starke Retter, den die Zeit brauchte, der sich ruhig und stetig 
durchgesetzt hitte. Zu glinzen wusste er und beliebt war er 
genug, aber zugleich so unstet und unstaatsminnisch, dass er in { 
den 26 Jahren seiner Regierung (1493-1519) nichts Endgiiltiges ? 
erreicht hat. Die ganze Reihe der vielversprechenden Reform- 
reichstage hat nichts Lebendiges getan. 
Noch ist das Reich der erste Staat der Christenheit, aber von af 
allen Seiten riicken die Gegner heran. Noch sind die Grenzen 
weit, aber schwer zu verteidigen, das Kaisertum ist heilig und 
anspruchsvoll, aber militirisch so schwach wie staatlich. Der 
Kaiser war theoretisch die Quelle alles Rechts, Lehnsherr und 
oberster Schiedsrichter selbst iiber die Fiirsten, praktisch bekam er 
nicht einmal Steuern, wenn sie nicht der Reichstag bewilligte, und 
das war damals die schwierigste Kérperschaft von der Welt, die 
mit ewigen Verspitungen und Vertretungen arbeitete, beschliisse 
miihsam fasste und kaum je durchfiihrte. So war eigentlich nur 
eine passive Kraft, kein eigenes Leben, im Reich verkérpert. Drei- 
hundert Jahre rollte es durch die Kraft der Trigheit noch fort, bis 
es vollig zerbréckelte, aber tatiges Leben und lebendige Entwick- 
lung war schon damals nur in den Einzelstaaten vorhanden. Die 
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Entwicklung hier im deutschen Kleinstaat entspricht der in den 
westeuropdischen Gesamtstaaten, der Entwicklung des spanischen, 
franzosischen und englischen Konigtums. 

In stetigem Wachstum waren Grafengewalt und Grundherrschaft 
zur Landeshoheit geworden, nach oben freier, nach unten immer 
fester. Die Stande dieser Einzelstaaten waren durch das Recht der 
Geldbewilligung zur Macht gelangt, dadurch wissen sie in unsrer 
Zeit die Fiirsten zu bandigen. Im Kampf mit ihnen erstarkt der 
neuzeitliche Einheitsstaat, der, sobald er nach innen gefestigt ist, 
auf Erweiterung nach aussen dringt. Die Grossen wachsen auf 
Kosten der Kleinen, und so ergibt sich eine bestiindige Auslese der 
Stirkeren, die bis ins 20. Jahrhundert fortgegangen ist. Mit 
dieser Abrundung geht dann wieder die stete Festigung im In- 
nern Hand in Hand. In Heer, Gericht und Kirche bekommt der 
Fiirst die Fiihrung; die Verwaltung wird zentralisiert und an 
geschulte Schreiber, zu deutsch Biirokraten ausgeliefert: hier ist 
der Punkt, wo die spanischen Habsburger einmal schépferisch 
gewirkt haben. 

So wird Deutschland aus einem Reich mehr und mehr ein 
Staatenbund, der Kaiser verliert immer mehr von der Fiihrung an 
die Fiirsten. Diese deutschen Fiirsten des 16. Jahrhunderts aber 
sind einander von fern betrachtet alle héchst ahnlich: alle kimpfen 
sie hart und plump gegen das Reich und gegen cinander; die grés- 
seren Naturen unter ihnen haben etwas vom italienischen Renais- 
sancefiirsten an sich, waghalsig und gewissenlos bis zum Ver- 
brechen, verschlagen und tapfer bis zum Heldentun. Die meisten 
sind aber deutscher und enger, die Mehrzahl lebt in dumpfer 
Schwere dahin, herrisch aber patriarchalisch, schwunglos aber 
pflichttreu. Dieses Fiirstengeschlecht nun wird von der Reforma- 
tion gepackt und von ihrem Gluthauch gelautert, es wird reicher in 
jedem Sinn, nicht nur iusserlich durch beschlagnahmtes Kirchen- 
gut, sondern auch durch Zuwachs an vertiefter Weltanschauung, 
geistigen Interessen und Sittigung. 

Neben dem erstarkenden Fiirstentum ging damals der Adel als 
Stand zu Grund. Fiirsten wie Stiidte hatten sich gegen ihn ent- 
wickelt, und in Luthers Tagen wurde er unbarmherzig eingegliedert 
in die neue Ordnung, gegen die er unter Sickingen und Hutten 
ein letztes Mal, temperamentvoll genug, aber véllig unwirksam 
protestierte. Wirtschaftlich ist der Adel tot, weil er sein Land 
ausgetan oder verkauft hat und nun mit der Kaufkraft des Gelds 
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seine Einnahmen sinken sieht. Mit der Geldwirtschaft der Stadte, 
die diese Entwicklung beschleunigt, kann er den Kampf nicht 
aufnehmen, der Fiirst aber, der seine Verwaltung zeitgemass aus- 
baut, ist mehr sein Feind als sein Helfer. Durch die Juristen in 
der Verwaltung, das Fussvolk im Heer wird der Edelmann vol- 
lends entbehrlich und in ohnmichtigem Trotz gegen die Entwick- 
lung, die ihn iiberwiltigt, macht er von seinen diirftigen, entle- 
genen Burgen aus die Strassen unsicher, sucht er sich in Fehde 
und Raub an Stadt und Bauer schadlos zu halten. Namentlich der 
Bauer ist es, an dem er seinen Unmut iiber die ihm ungiinstige 
Entwicklung auslisst, und doch ware dieser, durch die Geldwirt- 
schaft gleicherweise gefahrdet, geschichtlich zum Bundesgenossen 
des Adels berufen gewesen, wie er in der weiteren Entwicklung 
sein Leidensgefahrte geworden ist. Der Bauer des Ostens wurde 
durch die neue Rechtsauffassung zum Horigen, dabei ging es ihm 
aber wirtschaftlich nicht notwendig schlecht, und jedenfalls war 
er nicht revolutionaér gestimmt, schon weil es im Osten an Stadten 
mangelte, und der deutsche Bauer noch stets den revolutionaéren 
Ziindstoff aus den Stidten bezogen hat — auch heute tut er das 
noch. Dagegen war der Westen in loderndem Aufruhr. Hier 
hatten die alten Freien und Unfreien das Land erfiillt, bis sie sich 
in der Kolonisation der Lande éstlich der Elbe Luft schafften. Auf 
diesen Abfluss folgte alsbald eine neue Auffiillung des alten Lands, 
damit Misstiinde und Aufiehnung namentlich in Schwaben und um 
den Main. Hier waren die Bauerngiiter im Erbgang so oft 
zwischen mehrere Sohne geteilt worden, dass schliesslich die Herren 
eine weitere Zersplitterung verbieten mussten. Damit aber war 
ein lindliches Proletariat geschaffen, landlos und unzufrieden, 
jeder Einfliisterung zugiinglich. Die Bauern des Westens werden 
durch die Aufnahme des rémischen Rechts leibeigen. Die Herren, 
denen es selbst schlecht geht, bedringen sie bis aufs Blut, reissen 
Weiderecht, Fischfang und Jagd an sich, verzehnten und besteuern 
alles iibrige, rauben Freiziigigkeit und dorfische Selbstverwaltung, 
verlangen schwere persdnliche Leistungen, und so wird der sin- 
kende Stand der Verzweiflung in die Arme getrieben. Der Hass 
des Bauern trifft vor allem die Kirche, die ihn driickt und ihm 
nicht hilft, daneben das neue rémische Recht, das fiir die landlichen 
Verhiltnisse Deutschlands um so schlechter passte, je bunter sie 
waren, und auf das der Bauer den Spruch miinzte: 
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Das edel Recht ist worden krank, 
Den Armen kurz, den Reichen lang. 


Der Adel dagegen lebte der furchtbaren Gesinnung: 


Der Bauer ist an Ochsen statt, 
Nur dass er keine Horner hat. 


So war der deutsche Bauer jener Tage der soziale Paria. An 
keiner Kultur hatte er Anteil, jeder Stand verachtete ihn. Und 
gerade aus der Tiefe dieses Stands sollte der Mann kommen, der 
all diesen Dingen die entscheidende Wendung brachte, freilich in 
ganz anderm Sinn, als das arm verfiihrte Volk anfangs gemeint 
und gehofft hatte: nicht auf dem Weg gewaltsamer Riickfiihrung 
der alten ‘‘guten’’ Zeit, sondern indem er das Gesamtbild der Lage 
verschob und so eine gesunde Entwicklung zu neuen geordneten 
Zustanden erméglichte. Unter Luthers Fiihrung wich der Gedanke 
einer Revolution alsbald der grossen Tatsache der Reformation. 
Und damit kommen wir auf das wichtigste Gebiet, in dem diese 
ganze Welt verstanden sein will: Kirche und Religion. Luther 
ist eine selbst-gewachsene Persdénlichkeit, ein religidser Genius von 
urspriinglichster Eigenart, und doch hat er Vorginger, trotzdem 
hat seine Tat eine Vorgeschichte, durch die sie wohl nicht verur- 
sacht, aber doch vorbereitet worden ist. Zwei Ideale herrschen in 
der Kirche des Mittelalters, ein geistliches und ein weltliches, 
Armut und Weltherrschaft, Weltverneinung und Weltbejahung. 
In der Papstkirche des spateren Mittelalters hat das weltliche Ideal 
gesiegt, wir haben gesehen, wie sie verweltlicht ist, und das ist das 
eine Motiv, warum der Widerspruch sein Haupt erhebt. Das 
andere ist, dass die Kirche katholisch sein, alles Leben der Christen- 
heit umfassen und in sich verkérpern will. Darum erheben sich 
gegen sie alle besonderen Krifte in der Welt, nationale, wirtschaft- 
liche, geistige. Die Nationen treten immer kriaftiger aus der 
grossen Einheit der Christenheit heraus, der Staat geht grundsitz- 
lich gegen die Hierarchie an, das Laienelement in den Stadten 
wird seiner immer klarer bewusst. Aber die Hierarchie als solche 
blieb von allen Reformkonzilien unbesiegt, ja unberiihrt, der Papst 
wurde allmachtig, die alte Kirche hatte sich uniiberwindlich, zu- 
gleich aber auch unverbesserlich gezeigt. Die deutsche Kirche aber 
war ein treues Abbild dieser rémischen: die Kirchenfiirsten ver- 
weltlichen in Kunst und Ueppigkeit, die Geistlichen werden geistig 
und sittlich immer plumper und unzulinglicher. Es kam vor, dass 
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bis zu 24 Pfriinden in einer Hand vereinigt waren: dann wurden 
23 von kirglich gesoldeten Stellvertretern mangelhaft genug ver- 
waltet, die sich fiir die Unzulanglichkeit und Unwiirdigkeit ihrer 
Lage an der Gemeinde schadlos hielten. Dazu waren Welt- und 
Klostergeistlichkeit vielfach roh und ungebildet, erschreckend oft 
sittlich unterhohlt. Die Kritik, die in Flugschriften und Novellen 
noch fiir uns greifbar zu Tage liegt, wurde immer stirker, ent- 
riisteter, massloser ; gestiirzt hat sie allein die Kirche nicht. 

Das brachte neben der iibermichtigen Persdnlichkeit Luthers 
erst die grosse Umwandlung des geistigen Lebens zu Stande, die 
kurz vor ihm einsetzte. Die Welt wird selbstandig, das Leben 
rascher, die Eindriicke haufiger. Die Zeit der Entdeckung der 
Welt fiihrt die Entdeckung des Menschen herauf, und hierin bahnt 
sich in den deutschen Stddten eine neue Zeit an. Die Besonder- 
heit des Einzelnen kann sich in neuen Lebensbedingungen freier 
entwickeln, im Handel wird der Kaufmann, der draussen in der 
grosser gewordenen Welt frei schalten und verfiigen muss, verant- 
wortlicher und selbstindiger ; ihm folgt der gewerbliche Unterneh- 
mer, und in ihrem Bewusstsein entsteht eine neue Welt, ihnen 
selbst als neu bewusst, und das ist das Entscheidende. Neue Ge- 
danken werden schnell verbreitet, eine stiidtische Bildung lést die 
ritterliche ab, von den verédenden Burgen steigt sie herab auf die 
bliihenden Mirkte. Hier entwickelt sich ein derb und klar ausge- 
pragtes stidtisches Wesen, realistisch, wie das Erwerbsleben zu 
sein pflegt, der rauschenden Zeit zugewandt. Der Geist dieser 
Biirger sucht das Wirkliche und Feste daran zu erfassen: wie man 
selbst freier und individueller geworden ist, so wird es auch die 
Wiedergabe der Aussenwelt. In der Malerei treten Portrat und 
Landschaft an Stelle der alten Allegorien und Typen, der Gold- 
grund der alten Bilder wird verdrangt durch den Ausblick in eine 
lebenswahre Landschaft mit klaren Ziigen und heiteren Farben. 
Der Kiinstler wird selbst Persénlichkeit und wagt mit seinem 
Namen hervorzutreten. Die vielen Namenlosen verschwinden, wir 
kennen die Namen Baldung und Wolgemut, Cranach und Diirer, 
und sie haben guten Klang behalten. In die staédtischen Chroniken 
kommt ein neuer Zug: auch hier treten Menschen aus der bis 
dahin rein zustindlichen Schilderung hervor, und daraus wiachst 
die junge Kunst der Biographie empor. Im Briefstil werden die 
alte Sparsamkeit und die hélzerne Form gesprengt ; mit politischen, 
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geschiftlichen und Familienbriefen wird fortan ein gewisser Luxus 
getrieben; die zukunftreiche Gattung des Frauenbriefs schiesst in 
den Saft. So steht diese stadtische Kultur auf festen Fiissen in 
der Wirklichkeit. Was sie stark macht, fliesst aus weltlichen 
Quellen, im Kampf gegen ihre Bischofe erstarken Bischofstadte 
wie Augsburg und Worms. Damit war nun freilich die Selbstan- 
digkeit gegen die Kirche noch langst nicht erreicht, sondern erst 
angestrebt, die Persdnlichkeit noch lingst nicht vollendet, sondern 
eben erst angehoben. Noch war es derbe Massenempfindung, die 
sich in Ueppigkeit und Festen austat, noch war der Bann der 
Ueberlieferung in allem Gefiihlsleben iiberstark, und schon den 
Gesichtsziigen dieser Menschen sieht man es an, wie sie nordisch 
gebunden sind, ohne italienische Freiheit und Feinheit. 

Ich vergleiche absichtlich italienische Zustainde, denn in der Tat, 
aus Italien kommt, wie ein Féhn, der starke warme Lufthauch, der 
auf dem so bereiteten Boden neue Saaten sprossen lasst, der in 
Welt, Wissenschaft und Kunst die neue Zeit wirklich vollendet: 
Renaissance und Humanismus. Nur ist der deutsche Humanismus 
nicht in das gleiche Tuch gekleidet, wie sein ilterer italienischer 
Bruder. Nicht das Maecenatentum einzelner hochgebildeter Hofe- 
die es im damaligen Deutschland nicht gab — ist sein Kern und 
Mittelpunkt, sondern das Schulwesen. Die Universitiéten mit ihrer 
Scholastik waren geistig erlahmt, die neue Welt verlangte eine 
neue Wissenschaft, Eloquentia statt der Dialektik, Praktiker statt 
der Schulgelehrten. So folgt von 1450 bis 1510 ein Zeitalter der 
Griindung neuer Hochschulen. Ihr Urbild wird Erfurt, neben 
dem sich die alten wie Leipzig oder Prag nur miihsam halten. Die 
Horsale der Scholastiker veréden, die Humanisten haben den Zu- 
lauf, mit ihrem glinzenden Latein verachten sie tief die Gegner. 
Aber bei allem Glanz war viel Spiegelfechterei, bei dem leichten 
Poetentum viel eitle, sittenlose Verfiihrung. Die Geister, die auf 
die Folgezeit fortwirken sollten, indes jene laute leichte Gruppe 
verwehte, arbeiteten still an einem Neubau der Wissenschaft, und 
sie waren es, die geradeswegs zu einer Kritik auch der Kirche und 
des Papsttums kommen mussten, einfach indem sie ihren Ruf 
“‘Zuriick zu den Quellen!’’ auch auf die Theologie anwendeten. 

Allen Wissenschaften brachte der Humanismus Gewinn durch 
die innige Beriihrung mit dem Altertum; allein er hiitte doch die 
neue Welt, die kommen musste, nicht gebaut. Eine Macht im Volk 
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sind die deutschen Humanisten nie geworden, die Schicht war zu 
diinn, und tiefer zu dringen haben sie sich nie auch nur Miihe 
gegeben. Erasmus, der einzige, der grundsatzlich Neues zu sagen 
hatte, war vollig Aristokrat, sein Gebick war zu fein und zu kraft- 
los fiir den Magen der Menge. Die Zeit ist religios gestimmt, sozial 
tief erregt — asthetische Neigungen hatte sie nicht. So konnte der 
Humanismus wohl vorbereiten und zersetzen, aber nicht ersetzen, 
hierzu bedurfte es vielmehr einer vollig neuen Religiositat. Die 
alte Religion, wie sie die Kirche in der Arbeit eines Jahrstausends 
aufgebaut hatte, macht den Einzelnen von der Kirchenlehre ab- 
hingig. Die heilbringende Gnade ist an die Kirche gebunden, 
ausser ihr ist kein Heil, ohne Rechtfertigung durch gute Werke 
keine Seligkeit. Die Praxis dieser guten Werke wird immer 
ausserlicher ausgebildet und zugleich dem Prunk der rémischen 
Kirche immer handgreiflicher dienstbar gemacht. Dagegen zuerst 
erhebt sich das Bewusstsein der Christenheit, sobald es zur Kritik 
erwacht ist, und erst nachdem es in der Gegnerschaft gegen die 
Verweltlichung der Kirche erstarkt ist, empért es sich auch gegen 
ihre geistliche Herrschaft. Erst in Luther ist der neue Individ- 
ualismus so weit entwickelt, dass er die Mittlerschaft der Kirche 
laugnet und damit die alte Religiositat durch eine neue ersetzt. 

Das ist in grossen Ziigen die staatliche, soziale und kirchliche 
Welt, in der das geistige Leben der deutschen Reformationszeit 
wurzelt. 
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MACAULAY’S READING AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


By Stanuey T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 


Thomas Macaulay’s place as a critic of literature depends chiefly 
upon the essays or short biographies: Milton, The Colloquies of 
Robert Southey, The Poems of Robert Montgomery, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Johnson, Bacon, 
The Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, Madame D’Arblay,? Ad- 
dison, Dryden, Johnson. Besides these, most of which are grouped 
under Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, there are numer- 
ous sketches and brief criticisms, available in the Miscellaneous 
Writings. 

Almost a century has elapsed since Macaulay published Milton, 
the first of his critical essays, in 1825. The development during 
that time of opinion concerning Macaulay’s powers as a literary 
critic is interesting. This opinion in Macaulay’s life-time was 
generally favorable. He was the most aggressive of the pugilistic 
school of early nineteenth century criticism; not only this, but he 
was endowed with a memory, an imagination, and a style that 
stunned his contemporaries. The faults that we see so clearly 
in Macaulay as a critic of literature — his exaggeration, and his 
love of externals — were obscured to his generation by the bril- 
liance of his performance in a manner which they approved. Of 
course there were dissenting voices, but Macaulay in his own day 
was hardly less successful as a literary critic than as a historian.* 


1 Macaulay ’s comments on Montgomery in his letters reflect his — in 
the essay: ‘‘He is the silliest scribbler of my time.’’ Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, p. 301. See also ibid., Vol. I, 
p. 180; Vol. II, p. 236. 

2See also ibid., Vol. I, p. 410. Herbert Paul considers ‘‘the short biog- 
raphies of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pitt ... perfect 
models of artistic condensation.’’ Men and Letters, ‘‘Macaulay and His 
Crities,’’ p. 312. In A Short Story of Modern English Literature, p. 7, Ed- 
mund Gosse says that this essay on Milton is ‘‘the earliest example in English 
of the modern étude, or monograph in miniature.’’ 

8 John Moultrie’s Poems (1876) contains a verse tribute to Macaulay as a 
critic of literature. 
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The change in attitude is suggested by what the American Whig 
Review for May, 1849, admired in the Byron: ‘‘One of the clev- 
erest passages in Mr. Macaulay’s Essays is in the article on Moore’s 
Life of Byron where he unfolds the distinction between truth to 
nature and mere concreteness in works of art. . . . Perhaps no one 
passage has been oftener referred to as evincing the author’s great 
powers of thought and expression.’’ There has been a change 
here ; few things in Macaulay have been more completely forgotten 
than this passage, In 1853 Chambers’ Repository remarked: 
‘‘Macaulay’s contributions to literature belong to the departments 
of criticism, poetry, and history, and upon all of them is the stamp 
and seal of excellence.’’ Bentley’s Miscellany in June, 1855, re- 
ferring to Macaulay’s criticism as well as to his other writings, 
explained his popularity in a way that would have ironically pleased 
Matthew Arnold: ‘‘In the fabric of Mr. Macaulay’s mind, the 
staple element is of a peculiarly English sort. He has in marked 
degree the national sagacity, self-respect, nerve, independence, and 
judgment at once cool and reserved.’’ Four years later Cham- 
bers’ Repository analyzed further: ‘‘The things that interest him 
most are the great strokes of character, the subtle graces of art and 
movement, that cannot be imitated or repeated, the beauty and the 
glory that is shed from the presence of exalted intellects.’’ * 

This last quotation is largely nonsense, but it shows well enough 
the feelings that Macaulay inspired. After his death, however, 
the majority of estimates of Macaulay’s literary criticism are more 
exacting. ‘‘His critical creed,’’ says Fraser’s for October, 1860, 
‘‘was marked by . . . narrowness. He considered Samuel Rogers 
a greater singer than Samuel Coleridge. He relished the exquisite 
refinement of the Italy, and he respected a writer, who was at once 
a finished gentleman and a fastidious poet. . . . Nay, perhaps he 
was altogether incapable of understanding the vague and fitful 
feelings . . . which give a peculiar charm to the muse of Shelley 
and Tennyson.’’*® Nevertheless, Macaulay is still showered with 
sugar-plums. ‘‘The Essays,’’ says one magazine a few years 
later, ‘‘are of their kind superb; and they promise to live as long 
as the English language. They have influenced the style of Eng- 
lish writers more, perhaps, than the writings of any man of our 


4Chambers’ Repository, 1859. 


5**The great faculties of Macaulay’s mind were memory and imagination.’’ 
The London Examiner, January 7, 1860. 
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time, except Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens.’’* And 
Henry Curwen writes in 1873: ‘‘The most remarkable collection 
of essays ever published in this or any other country.’’’ 

Such perfervid tributes may be heard even to-day, but as liter- 
ary criticism developed in the latter half of the century the great 
faults of Macaulay emerged. A reviewer says, in 1874: ‘‘Macau- 
lay, indeed, was always noted for his hard, dogmatic belief in his 
own infallibility, and the sledge-hammer violence with which he 
rebuked a literary man, as if it had been a moral error. This 
weakness almost approaches the character of a moral blot, an in- 
tellectual fault; this tendency to scornful encounter, to the use of 
rough and rude language.’’* From this time on these weaknesses 
are emphasized. John Morley, writing for the Fortnightly Re- 
view of April, 1876, notes: ‘‘The most interesting English critics 
of the generation slightly anterior to Macaulay — Hazlitt, Lamb, 
De Quincey, Leigh Hunt — were fully his equals in precision, and 
yet they knew how to be clear, acute, and definite, without that edgi- 
ness and inelasticity which is so conspicuous in Macaulay’s criti- 
cisms.’’?® And in the same year we read this: ‘‘It has been ob- 
served that neither in art nor letters did Macaulay display that 
faculty of the higher criticism, which depends upon certain refined 
perceptions and the power of subtle analysis. His analysis was 
always rough, hasty, and sweeping, and his perceptions robust. 
. . . Neither had he patience for the accurate collection of minute 
particulars of evidence, to disentangle an intricate controversy and 
by the recovery of the thread to bring out the truth.’’ ’° 

This is practically the final verdict. The Nation of May 25, 
1876, declares him ‘‘deficient in analytical power.’’ But certain 
other later judgments on Macaulay as a critic of literature are 
worth remark.’ Frederick Harrison, in the Forum for Septem- 
ber, 1894, admitted that Macaulay’s critical opinions were generally 
sound, but said they were clothed in exaggerated language. The 
North American Review for December, 1909, has the following: 


®The Living Age, November 5, 1870. 

7A History of Booksellers, p. 105. 

8 The Living Age, August 8, 1874. 

®See also: Critical Miscellanies, Second Series, p. 391. ‘‘The spirit of 
analysis,’’ says Morley, ‘‘is not in him, and the divine spirit of meditation is 
not in him.’’ Ibid., p. 378. See also Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1881. 

10The Living Age, August 26, 1876. 

11 One of the best of these is Thomas Hardy’s account of Macaulay in the 
Cornhill Magazine for May, 1876. 
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‘*A critic who never dissected his emotion, who, in fact, avoided 
doing so, in order not to spoil the spontaneity of his enjoyment, 
could have no message for the new school which had chosen analysis 
for its vocation.’’?2 Emerson ** and Poe ** both note his material- 
istic bias. And Carlyle growls: ‘‘ Ambitious, too antithetic; the 
heart of the matter not struck. What will that man become? He has 
more force and emphasis in him than any other of my British 
contemporaries (coevals). Wants the roots of belief, however. 
May fail to accomplish much. Let us hope better things.’’** The 
flagellation Macaulay received at the hands of Matthew Arnold is 
well-known.’® 

Such evaluation of Macaulay’s criticism has been based, and 
rightly so, on Macaulay’s formal essays. So men of letters must 
be judged. But there remains a vast amount of critical comment 
by Macaulay on literature which has never been gathered together 
in definite form. To outline the nature of this material is the 
purpose of this paper. Macaulay’s prodigious knowledge of books 
prompted him to write opinions of whatever he happened to be 
reading. His letters are crammed with pithy observations on 
hundreds of books,'* from the plays of Euripides to the novels of 
Theodore Hook.'* Not only this; Macaulay habitually wrote in 
the margins of his books replies to their authors.’® In addition, 
the History of England contains incidental literary criticism which 
merits attention. Taken altogether this body of informal literary 
criticism is large. And when Macaulay is finally measured as a 
critic of literature, these obiter dicta must be considered. 

To understand fully the nature and extent of these private judg- 
ments two facts about Macaulay’s mind should be remembered. 
The first is his infinite capacity for reading; the second is his 
memory. Eloquent proof of his wide reading is found in his 


12 Macaulay confided to — that he lacked the power of critical analysis. 
See Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, pp. 15-16. 

13 English Traits, p. 247. 

14Works of E. A. Poe, ed. Stone and Kimball, ‘‘Macaulay’s Essays,’’ 
Vol. VII, p. 123. 

15 Journal, November 1, 1833. 

16 It will be remembered that Arnold called Macaulay a ‘‘Prince of Phil- 
istines’’ and ‘‘an honest rhetorician.’’ See Mixed Essays, ‘‘A French Critic 
on Milton.’’ 

17 See the Fortnightly Review, April, 1876. 

18 The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, p. 
44. Hook is described as ‘‘a clever, coarse, vulgar writer.’’ 

19 See The Marginal Notes of Lord Macaulay, Selected by G. O. Trevelyan, 
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‘‘reading lists’’ which he was always suggesting, currente calamo. 
His list of prize books follows: ‘‘Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ Hume’s ‘ Eng- 
land,’ Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ Robertson’s ‘Charles V,’ Robertson’s 
‘Scotland,’ Robertson’s ‘America,’ Swift’s ‘Gulliver,’ ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ ‘Shakespeare’s Works,’ ‘Paradise Lost,’ Milton’s smaller 
poems, ‘Arabian Nights,’ Park’s ‘Travels,’ Anson’s ‘ Voyage,’ the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ Johnson’s ‘Lives,’ ‘Gil Blas,’ Voltaire’s 
‘Charles XII,’ Southey’s ‘Nelson,’ Middleton’s ‘Life of Cicero.’ ’’ ?° 
Macaulay plundered all literatures. The list of books made for 
his voyage to India suggests this: ‘‘Richardson, Voltaire’s works, 
Gibbon, Sismondi’s ‘History of the French,’ ‘Davila,’ ‘The Or- 
lando’ in Italian, ‘Don Quixote’ in Spanish, Homer in Greek, 
Horace in Latin. I must also,’’ he adds, ‘‘have some books of 
jurisprudence, and some to initiate me in Persian and Hindoo- 
stanee.’’*. His German library, he says, ‘‘consists of all Goethe’s 
works, all Schiller’s works, Miiller’s ‘History of Switzerland,’ some 
of Tieck, some of Lessing, and other works of less fame. I hope to 
dispatch them all on my way home.”’ ”? 

One curious aspect of Macaulay’s reading was undiscriminating 
taste. He read the worst novels of the day at the same moment that 
he was reading the Greek poets. Thus in 1854 he notes in his 
Journal: ‘‘Read: ‘Welstead’s Life and Remains’; mostly trash. 
At dinner the ‘Love Match.’ In the evening Jesse’s ‘Selwyn 
Correspondence,’ Skelton’s ‘Deism Revealed,’ and a great deal of 
Bolingbroke’s stupid infidelity.’’?* On November 20, 1848, the 
following entry occurs: ‘‘Read Pepys at breakfast, and then sat 
down to Herodotus, and finished ‘Melpomene’ at a sitting... . 
Came home, and read ‘Terpsichore,’ and began ‘Erato.’ There 
are delightful letters in Trevelyan’s collections in which Macaulay 
and his sisters discuss the last novel, say of Mrs. Meek. ‘‘ He was,”’ 
says Morison, in his Macaulay, ‘‘constantly reading worthless novels 
which he despised.’’ 2° Once he is shocked himself, and exclaims: 
‘‘Why do I read such trash?’’ 


20 Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. I, p. 361. 

21 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 131; Vol. I, p. 315; Vol. I, pp. 329, 338. 

22 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 407. 

23 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 322. 

24 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 214. 

25 25. 

26 The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. I, pp. 
234, 260, 269, 272; Vol. II, pp. 45, 173 (Lord Carlisle’s Journal), 210. See 
also J. C. Morison, Macaulay, p. 25, and The Letters of Hannah More to 
Zachary Macaulay, July 21, 1815. 
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Macaulay was well-equipped for criticism. ‘‘There was,’’ says 
Lord Campbell, ‘‘no department of literature in which he did not 
quote largely and appropriately —from the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, to the last numbers of Punch, and the Times.’’”" His 
memory, then, with his reading gave him an important requisite of 
a critic, knowledge. Of this ‘‘portentous memory,’’** as Hardy 
calls it, much has been written. His ability to repeat Paradise 
Lost entire, or Clarissa Harlowe are well-known instances. The 
passage in the Greville Memoirs is less familiar, and more indicative 
of his power: ‘‘If ever Macaulay’s life was written by a com- 
petent biographer, it would appear that he had displayed feats of 
memory .. . unequalled by any human being. He can repeat all 
Demosthenes by heart, and all Milton, a great part of the Bible, 
both in English and (the New Testament) in Greek; besides this 
his memory retains passages innumerable of every description of 
books which in discussion he pours forth with incredible facility.’’ *° 
‘* Anything,’’ writes Thomas Moore, ‘‘may be believed, so wonder- 
ful is his memory.’’ *° 

An essay of some proportions might be written about Macaulay’s 
interest in classical literature.*t James Mill thought his knowl- 
edge of Greek literature more accurate and extensive than that of 
any contemporary. Trevelyan has a long account of Macaulay’s 
studies in the classics, but many of his striking opinions must be 
picked up from the letters themselves. Macaulay renewed his re- 
searches in Greek in Calcutta in 1835. He writes: ‘‘During the 
last thirteen months I have read Aeschylus twice ; Sophocles twice ; 
Euripides once; Pindar twice; Callimachus; Apollonius Rhodi- 
us,’’ *? and so on, including a score of Greek and Latin writers. 
Some unusual opinions are given: he could not bear Euripides at 
college ; he dislikes the character of Socrates; the seventh book of 
Thucydides is the greatest prose composition in the world; he ad- 
mires Livy greatly; and he is interested in Cicero ‘‘prodigious- 
ly.’’ 3 A letter to Trevelyan, among hundreds of other comments 


27 Autobiography, p. x. 

28 Cornhill Magazine, May, 1876. 

29 Greville Memoirs, Vol. III, p. 337. 

30 Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed. John Rus- 
sell, Vol. VII, p. 280. 

81 For Trevelyan’s analysis of Macaulay’s attitude towards the classics 
see Vol. I, pp. 378-91. 

82 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 389. 

38 For Macaulay’s opinions of Cicero see ibid., Vol. II, p. 325, 244, and 
The Marginal Notes of Lord Macaulay, pp. 37-53. 
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on classical writers, shows Macaulay’s preferences, as well as his 
habit of ranking, in whatever literature he was studying, its chief 
writers. Aeschylus is ‘‘not only a poet of the first order, but a 
great thinker. . . . I read Plato, one of the five first-rate Athen- 
ians. The other four are your friends Aeschylus and Thucydides, 
Sophocles and Demosthenes. I know of no sixth Athenian who 
can be added to the list. Certainly not Euripides, nor Xenophon, 
nor Isocrates, Aeschines. But I forgot Aristophanes. More 
shame for me. He makes six.’’ ** 

Macaulay’s literary criticism of the classics furnishes confirma- 
tion of the bent of his mind. His interest is first in the historians, 
whose influence can be observed in his own work. ‘‘The truth is,’’ 
he says, ‘‘that I admire no historian much except Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Tacitus. I might add Fra Paolo.’’ * 

There is the same interest in externals found in his formal criti- 
cisms. The question may be raised whether he ever understood 
the idealistic philosophy of Socrates or of Plato. This passage is 
a betrayal: ‘‘I am more and more convinced that the merit of 
Plato lies in his talent for narrative and description, in his rhetoric, 
in his humour, and in his exquisite Greek.’’* His rhetoric! No 
mention of the ideas that were to dominate European philosophical 
thought! This comment is consistent with the attitude towards 
Plato exhibited in the essay on Bacon. Indeed the astonishing 
fact revealed by a study of Macaulay’s informal criticisms of the 
classics is the slight influence exerted by the deepest thought of the 
ancients upon his writings. The less extensive studies of Matthew 
Arnold produced more fermentation in that poet’s thought than 
all this enormous reading upon the mind of Macaulay. 

Somewhat similar is Macaulay’s relation to continental litera- 
ture. He produced the Dante and the Petrarch. But a penetra- 
tion of his mind by the ideas of any single writer — such, for in- 
stance, as the influence of Goethe upon Carlyle — is lacking. In- 
cidents, anecdotes, pageantry — these he took and used with prodi- 
gal allusion. He committed vast sections to memory. He con- 
trasted Ariosto to Tasso and ranked Schiller as ‘‘the greatest 


34 The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, Vol. II, pp. 356-57. 

35 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 232, 215. 

36 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 324. The following is typical of Macaulay’s criticism 
of the Greek drama: ‘‘The agony of Oedipus is so unutterable grand; and 
the tender sorrow, in which his mind at last reposes, after his daughters have 
been brought to him, is as moving as anything in the Greek drama.’’ Ibid., 
Vol. I, pp. 414-15. See also ibid., Vol. II, p. 304, and note. 
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critic.’’ *7 But he absorbed none of these. He never really an- 
alyzed them. Yet his appreciations are worth notice, and, of course, 
of broad sweep. ‘‘No other country,’’ he says of France, ‘‘could 
produce a tragic poet equal to Racine, a comic poet equal to Mo- 
liere,** a trifler so agreeable as La Fontaine, a rhetorician so skil- 
ful as Bossuet.’’*® He hates Rousseau; *° he admires Voltaire,* 
with reservations; he finds Madame de Staél ‘‘the first woman of 
her age;’’*? he has little use for Boileau.*® Macaulay had mas- 
tered German literature. Thomas Moore speaks of his unusual 
view of Goethe,** ‘‘as being totally devoid of moral sense as well as 
of real feeling; his characters therefore are mere abstractions, 
having nothing of the man in them, and, in this respect, so unlike 
Schiller’s.’’ 4° Of Schiller Macaulay writes his niece, Margaret, as 
follows: ‘‘Tell me how do you like Schiller’s ‘Mary Stuart.’ It 
is not one of my favourite pieces. I should put it fourth among 
his plays. I arrange them thus: ‘Wallenstein,’ ‘William Tell,’ 
‘Don Carlos,’ ‘Mary Stuart,’ the ‘Maid of Orleans.’ At a great 
interval comes the ‘Bride of Messina;’ and then, at another great 
interval, ‘Fieschi.’ ‘Cabel and Love’ I never could get through. 
‘The Robbers’ is a mere school-boy rant, below serious criticism, 
but not without indication of mental vigor which required to be 
disciplined by much thought and study.’’ * 

Macaulay read widely in Italian and Spanish literature. When 
fifteen he was fond of comparing Chaucer and Boccaccio, with pref- 
erence for the latter.*7 There is a discussion of the plays of 
Machiavelli in the essay of that name.** Manzoni he read with 

87 The Correspondence of Sir William Napier. G. H. Lewes to Sir Wil- 
liam Napier, May 31, 1844. 

38 See The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, 
Tbid,, Vol I, p. 386. 

40 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 235. 

41 Macaulay wrote a poem on Voltaire. See ibid., Vol. I, p. 136, and Vol. 
II, p. 91, note. ‘ 

42 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 218. 

43 See History of England, Vol. V, p. 228. 

44See The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. 


II, p. 252. 
45 Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed. John Rus- 


| sell, Vol. VII, p. 280. 
ro a Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, 
p- 

47 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 65. 

48 Critical and Historical Essays, ‘‘Machiavelli,’’ pp. 89 ff. In this essay 
Macaulay says: ‘‘The Divine Comedy [is] beyond comparison the greatest 
work of imagination which has appeared since the poems of Homer.’’ 
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tears. His letters are filled with praise of Dante. ‘‘I am going 
through ‘Don Quixote’ again,’’ he wrote his sister, Hannah, ‘‘and 
admire it more than ever. It is certainly the best novel in the 
world, beyond all comparison.’’*® He promises his sisters that he 
will carry his ‘‘conquests far and deep into Spanish literature.’’ °° 
He learns Portuguese in order to read the Lusiad, but is disap- 
pointed in Camoens.™* 

After all, Macaulay, an invincible believer in everything Eng- 
lish, read and criticized most in English literature. In pre-Shake- 
spearean literature he had little interest. He did not care greatly 
for Chaucer and thought Spenser a bore. His naiveté in criticism 
is never more evident than in his attitude towards Shakespeare. 
He learned The Merchant of Venice ** by heart, wept over King 
John,®* but he left us no real contribution to Shakespearian criti- 
cism. His finest utterances are those on Hamlet, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, and Cortolanus, available now in Trevelyan’s collection of 
marginal notes."* In the letters his Shakespearean criticism con- 
sists mainly of ranking various plays. Lord Carlisle says of Ma- 
caulay’s preferences: ‘‘He thinks the first part of ‘Henry the 
Fourth’ Shakespeare’s best comic play; then the second part; 
then ‘Twelfth Night’; but Shakespeare’s plays are not to be 
classed into Tragedy and Comedy.’’** Macaulay ranked the best 
plays as follows: Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet. 

Of other Elizabethan dramatists Macaulay says little except 
Ben Jonson who is discussed in certain of the essays, notably 
Madame D’Arblay. Bacon is disposed of in the famous essay 
rather finally ; comparatively little is said of him in the letters and 
diary." But the Milton is supplemented by many comments. Ac- 
cording to Lord Carlisle, Macaulay ranked Milton fourth among 
all poets,°” and in one place he compares him favorably to Aeschy- 


ood ~ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. I, 


50 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 232. 

51 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 337. 

52 The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, p. 
377. Macaulay writes in 1857: ‘‘I walked in the portico, and learned by 
heart the fourth act of the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ ’’ 

53 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 254; Vol. II, p. 91, note. 

54 See Ibid., Vol. II, p. 255, and G. O. Trevelyan, Selections from the Mar- 
ginal Notes of Lord Macaulay, pp. 16-37. 

"ce Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, 

56 See ibid., Vol. I, pp. 396-97. 

57 Lord Carlisle’s Journal has the following entry: ‘‘Breakfasted with 
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lus. The most rhetorical tribute occurs in the History of Eng- 
land. Its style seems inflated to the bursting point, but when read 
in the context it is full of real feeling: ‘‘A mightier poet, tried 
at once by pain, danger, obloquy, and blindness, meditated undis- 
turbed by the obscene tumult which rages all around him, a song 
so sublime and so holy that it would not have misbecome the lips 
of those ethereal virtues whom he saw, with that inner eye which 
no calamity could darken, flinging down on the jasper pavement 
their crowns of amaranth and gold.’’ *® 

Before we reach Macaulay’s beloved eighteenth century a few 
names may be singled out from his preferences. One of these is 
Pepys whom he found ‘‘inexhaustible.’’*° Another is Bunyan of 
whom Macaulay never seemed to weary, and whom he placed 
high: ‘‘ He is indeed as decidedly the first of allegorists, as Demos- 
thenes is the first of orators, or Shakespeare the first of dramatists. 
Other allegorists have shown equal ingenuity, but no other alle- 
gorist has been able to touch the heart, and to make abstractions 
objects of terror, of pity, and of love.’’*' Wycherley * and his 
confréres Macaulay attacked in the essay. Another figure who 
interests him is Dryden; criticism of him overflows from the essay 
into the letters and history. In a passage which is a medley of 
comparative criticism Macaulay says: ‘‘I admire Dryden. But 
I do not think him a man of a creative mind. He had great fer- 
tility, great command of language, great skill in versification; but 
I do not think that he had, in the highest sense of the word, any 
originality. I do not dispute that his works are more valuable than 
those of Bunyan; but I do not think that they show so much crea- 
tive power. I should say the same of Pope as compared with Defoe. 
I allow that Pope’s works are more valuable than Defoe’s; but I 


Macaulay. He thinks that, though the last eight books of ‘Paradise Lost’ 
contain incomparable beauties, Milton’s fame would have stood higher if only 
the first four had been preserved. He would then have been placed above 
Homer.’’ Life and Letters of Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, p. 176. 
See ibid., Vol. II, p. 228. 

58 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 356. See also ibid., Vol. II, p. 122, note. 

59 History of England, Vol. I, p. 390. 

pe ind Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. I, 
p- 

61 History of England, Vol. II, pp. 876-78. 

62‘*Wycherley and the other good-for-nothing fellows whose indecorous 
wit Leigh Hunt has edited.’’ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. 
G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, p. 74. 

63 Macaulay thought Robinson Crusoe ‘‘a union of luck with ability.’’ 
Defoe ‘‘had undoubtedly a knack of making fiction look like truth. But is 
such a knack much to be admired?’’ Jbid., Vol. II, p. 383. 
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think that Defoe had more originality, more native power of imagin- 
ation than Pope.’’ ** This is good criticism, though there is the us- 
ual method of comparison and contrast. Alexander’s Feast Macau- 
lay thought the ‘‘noblest ode in our language,’’* and Absalom and 
Achitophel ‘‘the greatest satire of modern times.’’ * 

Macaulay moved and had his literary being in the eighteenth 
century. At least one-half of his literary criticism is concerned 
with this age. ‘‘Macaulay’s youth,’’ says Trevelyan, ‘‘was nour- 
ished upon Pope and Bolingbroke, and Atterbury, and Defoe. .. . 
He had Prior’s burlesque verses and Arbuthnot’s pasquinades 
. . . completely at his fingers’ ends.’’*” Macaulay comments terse- 
ly upon nearly every writer of this period. A re-examination of 
the reading lists will indicate how much at home Macaulay was in 
the eighteenth century. He reads constantly in Sterne, Fielding, 
and Smollett.** Burke is the greatest man since Milton.*® Miss 
Edgeworth is second only to Madame de Staél.7”° He ‘‘comforts’’ 
himself with Lord Campbell and reads Crabbe ‘‘with pleasure ever 
fresh.’’"1 Swift and Addison are ‘‘the two keenest observers of 
their time.’’*? In this age is Sir Charles Grandison which he had 
read fifteen times.”* In 1854 he writes: ‘‘Read some of Swift’s 
‘Polite Conversations,’ and Arbuthnot’s ‘John Bull.’ One never 
wearies of these excellent pieces.’’"* He also says a good deal, not 
wholly favorable, about Chesterfield’s Letters."® 

If all of Macaulay’s literary criticism, formal and informal, is 

¢4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 120. 

65 History of England, Vol. I, p. 392. See also ibid., Vol. I, p. 394: ‘‘As 
a satirist he rivalled Juvenal.’’ See ibid., Vol. VI, p. 2093 for Macaulay’s 
comment on Aurengzebe. 

66 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 396. 


™ My The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. II, p. 
68 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 190. 

69 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 318. 

70 ‘Macaulay on one occasion pronounced that the scene in the ‘ Absentee’ 
where Lord Colombe discovers himself to his tenantry and to his oppressor, is 
the best thing of the sort since the opening of the twenty-second book of the 
‘Odyssey!’ ’’ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 206, note. 

71 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 351. 

72 History of England, Vol. V, p. 2397. 

- * also The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, 
ol. I, p. 129. 

74Ibid., Vol. II, p. 323. Macaulay’s comparatively few dislikes in the 
eighteenth century included ‘‘the foolish Dr. Beattie,’? and Aphra Behn. See 
ibid., Vol. II, p. 216. 

75 Macaulay thought the success of the Letters due to Lord Chesterfield’s 
social position. ‘‘They are,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the most part trash; though th 
contain some clever passages, and the style is not bad.’’ JIbid., Vol. I, p. 286. 
See also ibid., Vol. I, p. 298. 
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considered as a whole, there can be little doubt that his standards 
were in the main those of the eighteenth century writers. They 
were objective; so was he. Their manner was clear, forcible, and 
pointed like hisown. Their disregard of the unseen world of imag- 
ination and feeling were in general akin to his misunderstanding 
of the new romantic poetry. His favorite among the writers of 
novels was a woman who had few of the characteristics of a nine- 
teenth century novelist. Jane Austen, it should be remembered, 
was born in 1775."° His history is filled with moral aphorisms of 
Addison. The essays on Addison,” Madame D’Arblay, and Horace 
Walpole prove his solid eighteenth century tastes. But possibly 
it needs the multitude of comments in the letters on the eighteenth 
century to bring the truth home to us.” 

The defect of this interest in the eighteenth century was Macau- 
lay’s indifference to or dislike of the new literature growing up 
around him. Trevelyan laments this. Macaulay’s remarks on his 
contemporaries prove him blind to the way in which literature 
was changing, and they reveal, too, that innate defect of his as a 
critic. What he saw in literature was exterior; the inner values 
were hidden. One after another he scoffs at the minds which were 
to rank with or displace those of the eighteenth century. ‘‘ What 
stuff,’’ he writes of Coleridge, ‘‘some of his criticisms on style 
are!’’7® Wordsworth is guilty of ‘‘unutterable baseness and dirti- 
ness.’’*° In connection with a rustic incident he adds: ‘‘I should 
not like to have an execrably bad poem on the subject, such as 
Wordsworth would have written.’’* Although he believed in 


76 Macaulay was devoted to Jane Austen. He compared her to Shakespeare, 
and at one time planned to write a life of her. On May 27, 1851, he writes: 
**‘Home, and finished ‘Persuasion.’ I have now read over again all Miss 
Austin’s [sic] novels. Charming they are; but I found a little more to criti- 
cise than formerly. Yet there are in the world no compositions which approach 
nearer to perfection.’’ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 249. See also ibid., Vol. I, p. 316; 
Vol. II, p. 395. 

77 The History of England refers often to Addison and to Swift, and con- 
tains many quotations from eighteeenth century writers, among them Arbuth- 
not. See Vol. III, p. 1346; Vol. VI, p. 2848; Vol. V, pp. 2405, 2469. 

78 Macaulay cared for few of the eighteenth century historians. He was 
shocked by Gibbon’s heterodoxy: ‘‘He writes like a man who had received 
some personal injury from Christianity and wished to be revenged on it and 
all its professors.’’ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevel- 
yan, Vol. II, p. 250. He thought Goldsmith’s histories ‘‘miserable perform- 
ances.’’ See Ibid., Vol. I, p. 360; Vol. II, p. 92. For his opinion of Smol- 
lett’s history see ibid., Vol. II, p. 37. 

79 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 239. Macaulay was fond of The Ancient Mariner. 

80 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 377 ff. 

81 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 272. See also ibid., Vol. I, p. 83; Vol. II, p. 238 (The 
Prelude). 
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Byron’s greatness, his chief interest in him was as a picturesque 
figure.*? ‘‘As to Carlyle, he might as well write in Irving’s un- 
known tongue at once.’’** ‘‘The English poetry of the day,’’ he 
wrote Ellis in 1836, ‘‘has very few charms for me. ‘Van Artevelde’ 
is far the best specimen that I have lately seen.’’** Perhaps it is 
not surprising that Macaulay liked the Idylls of the King.** He 
did not care for Scott,** and could not endure Newman *’— nat- 
urally. Dickens he liked with reservations.** On the whole I 
should say that he was equally impressed by Bulwer-Lytton.** 
Possibly all of Macaulay’s blindness may be epitomized in this 
false estimate of Jeffrey: ‘‘Take him all in all, I think him more 
nearly a universal genius than any man of our time.’’ 

Macaulay’s reading and his informal literary criticism thus 
demonstrate more clearly than the formal essays his bias and 
idiosynerasies as a critic of literature; more clearly because they 
are outspoken. They exhibit, too, even more than the essays, his 
range of reading and the multiphases of his literary interests. 
They show him constantly comparing, contrasting, testing litera- 
ture by a knowledge that Mark Pattison described as ‘‘imperial.’’ 
But, more than all, they add definitely to the body of his criti- 
cism. There is nothing, for example, in the essay on Dryden so 
good as the passage on the poet quoted from the letters. Macaulay 
was not a great analyst, but he said many fine things about liter- 
ature. And many of them are in his informal criticisms. 


82 Macaulay disapproved of Byron as a critic: ‘‘On the drama Lord 
Byron wrote more nonsense than on any other subject. He wanted to have re- 
stored the unities. His practice proved as unsuccessful as his theory was ab- 
surd. His admiration of the ‘Mysterious Mother’ was of a piece with his think- 
ing Gifford and Rogers greater poets than Wordsworth and Coleridge.’’ Ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 298. Macaulay’s own admiration of Coleridge and Wordsworth was 
saree It has been said that he himself preferred Samuel Rogers to Samuel 

oleridge. 

a Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ed. G. O. Trevelyan, Vol. I, 
p- 

84 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 395. 

85 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 398. 

86 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 15, 390. 

81 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 244. 

88 Macaulay once said that Dickens was ‘‘both a man of genius and a 
good-hearted man, in spite of some faults of taste.’’ IJbid., Vol. I, p. 218; 
Vol. II, pp. 44, 106, 186, 320, 403. 

89 Macaulay disliked Lord Lytton personally, though rather fond of his 
novels. ‘‘The less we have to do with each other, the better.’’ Ibid., Vol. 
II, pp. 242-43, 245. 

90 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 134. For Macaulay’s criticisms of Southey see ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 134; Vol. II, pp. 120, 225, 249, 387-88. Of Thackeray, Vol. II, p. 
233. Of Hunt, Vol. II, p. 93. 
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LE SUICIDE DANS LE DRAME FRANCAIS 
CONTEMPORAIN 


By M. C. Baupin 


Miami University 


M. René Doumic remarquait en 1905 qu’une épidémie de suicide 
s’abattait sur le théatre francais.1_ Depuis lors le suicide est de- 
meuré dans la place qu’il a conquise dans les principaux théatres 
de Paris. Il semble que les dramastistes aient pris 4 tache de bien 
faire voir que, selon le mot de Dumas fils, quand on souffre trop on 
se tue. Jeune ou vieux, riche ou sage, quand rien ne va plus on se 
fait sauter; il n’est pas jusqu’A Don Juan, sur la vieillesse duquel 
nous avions pu compter jusqu’ici, qui lui aussi ne se réfugie dans 
la mort. Quand ce n’est pas un suicide, c’est une tentative, ou bien 
une menace de suicide; le spectateur inquiet se demande lesquels 
des personnages verront la fin de la soirée. 

Dans une cinquantaine de piéces des vingt derniéres années le 
suicide fait les frais du dénouement. Ce sont ces piéces que nous 
proposons d’examiner. Elles peuvent se diviser en deux catégories, 
celles qui se terminent sur un suicide, et celles dont le dénouement 
est amené par une menace de suicide. 

Nous trouvons 1a tout le répertoire du roman-feuilleton. Ce sont 
amants décus, joueurs décavés, gentilshommes ruinés, viveurs 4 hout 
de ressources, malheureux de tous genres, détraqués de toutes sortes, 
qui se tuent ou parlent de se tuer.2, Nous trouvons aussi dans de 
fines intrigues des crayons de maitre. Analysons quelques-unes des 
meilleures oeuvres de ce théatre. 

* * * 


Le héros du Caducée de M. André Pascal, le docteur Revard, est 
un chirurgien de talent, mais un homme d’une ambition immodérée. 


1Le Thédtre Nouveau. 

2La Danse devant le miroir, Francois de Curel; Le Maitre de son ceur, 
Paul Raynal; Comediante, Maurice Magre; La Maison sous l’orage, Emile 
Fabre; Le Secret, Henry Bernstein; Match de Boxe, Marcel Fabre et Henry 
Dupuy-Mazuel; Le Marchand d’estampes, George de Porto-Riche; Marie-Vic- 
toire, Edmond Guiraud; Blanche Cdline, Pierre Frondaie; La Rampe, Henri 
de Rothschild; Le Professeur Klenow, Mme. Karen Bramson; Vautrin, Ed- 
mond Guiraud; ete.. 
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La réclame qu’il fait lui coite beaucoup. Pour se procurer de 
l’argent, il fait une opération inutile. La malade meurt, et une 
enquéte a lieu. Revard est pris; il se tue. 

Dans Une Danseuse est morte de M. Le Bargy le personnage prin- 
cipal, Barsanges, est un homme d’une cinquantaine d’années, un 
caractére d’élite. Il s’est fourvoyé dans une aventure, et dans un 
moment d’erreur il tue une femme. Le jeune Fred est accusé du 
crime. Le premier mouvement de Barsanges est de se dénoncer; 
mais il devient fou. A sa sortie de la maison de santé il apprend 
que Fred a été acquitté. Convaincu qu’il doit expier sa faute, 
Barsanges en écrit 1’aveu qu’il remet 4 Fred. Il propose de se 
chatier en soignant les lépreux d’Asie. Fred, qui veut avant tout 
sa réhabilitation 4 lui, aime mieux livrer le coupable a la justice. 
Barsanges se tue. 

Aprés avoir pesé les conséquences de ce qu’elle va faire, une 
jeune fille se laisse enlever par un homme marié. Elle a compté 
sans un frére qu’elle a. Pour mettre fin 4 des scandales ow la vie 
de son amant est menacée, elle se tue. C’est la Vierge Folle 
d’Henry Bataille. 

Jean est devenu fou a la suite d’un chagrin d’amour. On tente 
de le guérir en mettant prés de lui la femme qu’il aimait. Jean 
retrouve sa raison et son amour pour Nelly. Mais René, le frére de 
Jean, est lui aussi amoureux de Nelly. René dit 4 son frére que 
leur compagne n’est pas la Nelly que Jean a connue. C’est, dit-il, 
une jeune fille du méme nom qui s’est prété 4 un strategéme pour 
guérir Jean. Alors, Jean est moins guéri qu’il n’a cru, puisqu’il 
a pu confondre les deux femmes. Jean se tue. C’est le Pécheur 
d’Ombres de M. Jean Sarment. 

Une autre piéce de Bataille, le Phaléne. Une jeune artiste, douée, 
riche, fiancée, est condamnée par les médecins. Elle touchait au 
bonheur. Ce sera bientét la déchéance physique et la mort. Elle 
rompt ses fiancailles, abandonne sa carriére, cherche dans la dé- 
bauche une consolation qu’elle ne trouve pas, devient la maitresse 
de son fiancé, et, redoutant pour son amour les derniéres atteintes 
de son mal, elle se tue. 

Fortier soupconne sa femme et son ami Verneuil. Pour savoir, 
il dit 4 Verneuil qu’il va se battre. Il pourrait, dit-il, abattre son 
ennemi comme on abat une béte malfaisante; mais il lui donnera la 
chance du duel, Cela est dit d’un ton qui désigne 1’adversaire. 
Verneuil se tue. (Le Voile déchiré, Pierre Wolff.) 
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Les journaux parlent souvent de gens qui ont quelque peine a 
se tuer; il arrive qu’ils se ratent. Au théatre on ne se rate pas. 
La vie y est d’une fragilité 4 toute épreuve ; un poison est foudroy- 
ant, une balle fait sauter la cervelle, une ceinture de culotte 
étrangle fort bien son homme. Tout secours serait inutile. Un 
homme qui a voulu mourir est un homme mort. 

Il convient d’admirer quel hasard favorise 1’exécution d’un 
suicide. Barsanges dit 4 Fred: je ne veux pas que vous vous tuiez; 
donnez-moi votre revolver. Et un instant plus tard quand Barsan- 
ges lui-méme veut se tuer, voila une arme toute trouvée. Le fou du 
Pécheur d’Ombres a constamment sur lui un vieux pistolet avec 
lequel il tire ses poissons. Il se peut cependant que, pris au dé- 
pourvu, l’on n’ait pas sur soi de quoi se tuer. Les moins ingénieux 
se tirent parfaitement d’affaire. Une jeune fille dit 4 son frére: 
dépose ton revolver sur cette table; et un moment aprés, comme 
elle a besoin d’une arme pour se tuer, elle n’a qu’a prendre le 
revolver qui est sur la table. Un homme décide-t-il d’en finir avec 
la vie; il est justement prés de la mer, a l’heure ot monte la marée.* 
Un désespéré cherche des gants, et trouve un revolver.” Un homme 
se débat entre 1’exaltation et le remords; il a une détermination 
subite, et son regard tombe sur le parapet de la Seine.® 

Le suicide du denouement n’est past un coup de théatre. On le 
voit venir. Le personnage a déja songé au suicide; il a peut-étre 
tenté de se suicider; ou bien nous est-il donné pour victime d’un 
atavisme auquel on n’echappe pas. Et puis certains mots qu’il dit 
& peine, un geste vite conquis, font que l’auditoire comprend ce qui 
va se passer. Son émotion n’en est que plus fine. ,,Oh! au dernier 
acte, quand le banquier prend son revolver et sort . . . On attend 

. on attend la détonation! . . . c’est angoissant! . . . et puis! 
Pan! ... j’adore ga.,,’ 

mort ne paye pas les ecréanciers, disait un person- 
nage de Dumas fils, mais elle excuse un peu et elle chatie 
les débiteurs.,, ,,Mes responsabilités cessent avec ma solvabilité,, 
voila comment pense actuellement sur la scéne le millionaire déchu.® 
Voila comment pensent au fond d’eux-mémes les déchus de toutes 
8La Vierge folle. 

4 Le Masque de l’amour. 

5 La Tendresse, Henry Bataille. 

6 Le Marchand d’estampes. 


7 Le Vertige, Charles Mére. 
8 Les Requins, Dario Niccodemi. 
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les sortes qui se détruisent au théatre. Ils parlent de famille, de 
parti 4 qui il faut épargner le contre-coup de poursuites judiciai- 
res; leur mort est une mort égoiste. C’est un moyen d’échapper 4 
la misére morale ou matérielle ; ce n’est pas un acte d’expiation. 

Le docteur Revard rend un service a l’humanité en étudiant sur 
lui-méme les effets d’un poison; mais aprés tout ce misérable se tue 
parce qu’il est traqué. Barsanges parle d’expiation ; puis il ajoute: 
Je suis si las de la lutte, . . . que j’accepte [la mort] comme une 
délivrance.,, D’abord ils brandissent tous leur calice. Ils s’entrain- 
ent. Mais, la décision prise, quand ils sont tout prés de la mort, ils 
ne cachent rien. ,,Je vais me chatier . . .,,—,,Tu n’es pas un crimi- 
nel . . .,,—,,Coupable ou non, je me suis condamné.,,—,,Es-tu cer- 
tain que ton suicide résoudra les choses? Ne comprends-tu pas que 
toi mort, je serai cent fois plus misérable?,,—,,I] y aura tout de 
méme un malheureux de moins.,,® 

* * * 


Le personnage principal du T'ribun de M. Paul Bourget, Portal, 
Ministre de la Justice, est un leader incorruptible. Tout le monde 
le dit autour de lui. I] dit lui-méme: ,,Que ma femme ou mon fils 
commit une action que je jugerais condamnable; vous me verriez 
les exécuter.,, L’occasion se présente 4 lui d’exécuter son fils. Celui- 
ci commet une escroquerie qui compromet Portal et démolit tout un 
programme de politique. Portal n’hésite pas. ,,Il n’y a que la 
justice, dit-il 4 son fils. Et je vais la faire .. . Tu seras arrété 
dans un quart d’heure.,, Toute supplication est vaine. Mais le 
jeune homme demande: ,,Faut-il que je me tue?,, et tous les prin- 
cipes de Portal s’écroulent. 

Dans l’Aventurier de M. Alfred Capus, ec’est un spéculateur 
malheureux qui a décidé de se tuer. Ses préparatifs sont décou- 
verts. On fait appel 4 un cousin. Celui-ci refuse son secours. Il 
a trimé en Afrique pour gagner sa fortune, il n’entend pas la 
mettre dans les mains d’un joueur; peu lui importe qu’un petit 
parent qu’il connait 4 peine retourne a la terre. Mais le banque- 
routier va monter 4 sa chambre. On 1’arréte, on lui crie: ,,Tu ne 
monteras pas chez toi! . . . Tu as la figure décomposée. . . . Alors, 
tu allais te tuer .. .,, Devant cette figure de l’homme qui allait 
se tuer, le cousin d’Afrique se découvre des trésors de sentiment. 

Pour sauver son beau-frére, Philippe d’Estal, qui se meurt de 


®Le Marchand d’estampes. 
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neurasthénie, le docteur Richard Lemas lui fait épouser une femme 
que lui Richard a aimée sans qu’elle en ait jamais rien su. Bientét 
des querelles assombrissent le bonheur du nouveau ménage. Puis 
e’est la rupture. Dans le désarroi Richard n’a pas su cacher son 
vieil amour. M™* d’Estal lui offre de partir avec lui. II accepte. 
Les supplications de Philippe repentant, 1’intervention d’un ami, 
rien n’y fait. Alors Philippe déclare que si on lui prend sa femme, 
il se tuera ; et il n’est pas difficile de voir qu’il a sur lui un revolver. 
Richard partira seul.’® 

Comme il va étre ministre, et qu’il trouve 4 sa maitresse peu de 
gout pour la politique, Rantz rompt avec Liane. La pauvre femme 
est désespérée. Son fils va trouver Rantz. La tache est difficile, 
l’ambassadeur est maladroit. Priéres et menaces ayant échoué, le 
jeune homme demande qu’on ne laisse pas mourir sa mére, qui a 
déja une fois essayé de se tuer. Rantz a pali. Venez, dit-il au fils 


de Liane.” 
* 


On rit de la menace de suicide; mais on céde devant elle. 

Bagel. Philippe m’a déclaré que, si M™ d’Estal quittait cette 
maison, il se tuerait immédiatement. 

Richard. Ah! naturellement, j’aurais di m’y attendre! C’est 
le chantage au suicide! ?° 

Toujours est-il que Richard n’ose pas affronter ce chantage. 
Comment douter en effet que, mis 4 méme de le faire, Philippe 
n’exécute sa menace. I] a un revolver dans sa poche. 

Il arrive qu’une simple menace ne suffise pas. Dans ce cas une 
tentative de suicide est de jeu. Dans le Souffle du désordre de M. 
Fauré-Frémier il y a conflit entre un pére et son fils. Tout porte a 
croire que le jeune Marcel songe a se tuer. Néanmoins le pére est 
ferme. Marcel se jette dans les roues d’une charrette. La char- 
rette égratigne la téte du gamin et broie la volonté du pére. 

Il y a un moyen moins coiiteux. C’est de répéter la menace 
jusqu’a ce qu’elle fasse effet. 

Et enfin la menace devient un cri si désespéré qu’ Henriette 
comprend. 


10 Vouloir, M. Gustave Guiches. 


i 11 L’Enfant de l’amour, H. Bataille. 
Gabrielle. Henriette, si tu me dénonces, je me tue. 
BE Henriette. Oh! mais tant pis! 
Gabrielle. Je me tuerai.12 
12 Le Secret. 
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La menace de suicide est un coup de théatre. C’est une massue 
qui assomme les plus forts. Sous le souffle de la formule: je me 
tue, le pére rigoureux, l’amant cruel, 1’ennemi, |’indifférent s’effon- 


dre, et la piéce aussi. 
* * * 


Le dramatiste revendique le droit de mettre le suicide sur la 
scéne, le suicide étant dans la réalité. It arrive en effet qu’on 
prenne la vie comme une partie de cartes, et qu’on se fasse sauter 
quand on a perdu. C’est méme une excellente facon d’échapper au 
résultat des folies qu’on a faites. Mais a la piéce de théatre il 
faut ce résultat. Une piéce de théatre est un probléme que 1’auteur 
examine et dont il promet une solution. Pour que le suicide soit 
un dénouement, il faut qu’il se laisse solliciter des données du 
drame, Quand un personnage s’est tué afin de se tirer d’embarras, 
nous nous demandons si du méme coup il n’a pas tiré d’embarras 
l’auteur de la piéce. 

Il doit étre aisé de combiner des noeuds gordiens si 1’on sait 
d’avance qu’il suffira de les trancher. Prenons par exemple la 
Brebis perdue de M. Octave Trarieux. La piéce est tirée du Curé 
de village de Balzac. Mais M. Trarieux crée une situation qui n’est 
pas dans Balzac. Dans la piéce Véronique veut se dénoncer comme 
la complice de Tascheron et essayer d’obtenir ainsi la grace du 
condamné. Pendant que les amis de Véronique délibérent sur ce 
qu’il y a lieu de faire, on leur apprend que Tascheron vient de se 
suicider. Ce dernier fait non plus n’est pas dans Balzac. La 
piéce de M. Trarieux a un moment d’un tragique auquel n’atteint 
pas le roman de Balzac; mais alors que le romancier fait bravement 
son récit jusqu’au bout, le dramatiste s’esquive quand nous avons 
justement le plus besoin de lui. 

Il faut bien reconnaitre que la menace de suicide est un moyen 
de chantage qui a sa valeur. Nous hésitons a pousser 4 bout un 
homme qui parle de mourir. I] semble néanmoins que cette menace, 
comme toutes les menaces, peut avoir des circonstances atténuantes. 
Si elle abat comme un chateau de cartes tout 1’échafaudage d’une 
piéce, 1’on se demande si 1’auteur ne s’est pas laissé trop facilement 
impressionner. Si elle résout des difficultés 1’on cherche 4 qui la 
trouvaille profite le plus. | 

L’auteur se met de la partie pour faire porter la menage. Les 
indications qu’il donne montrent assez qu’il n’est pas de sang-froid. 
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Au mot de suicide, nous dit-il, Rantz a un hoquet brusque; Portal 
recoit le coup en pleine poitrine. C’est un spectacle si horrible 
que l’auteur oublie ot il en était, et laisse tomber son homme. 
»Quand mon fils m’a dit; Faut-il que je me tue? c’est comme s’il 
m’avait crié au secours! je suis ton fils, tu dois me sauver car c’est 
toi qui m’as fait!,, (Le Tribun). Et l’auteur a l’air de nous dire: 
Quel pére résisterait 4 ce cri! Mais, Portal, Monsieur, le Portal de 
toute la premiére partie de votre piéce. M™ Portal a crié: ,,Tu 
ne peux pas envoyer ton fils en prison.,, Le jeune homme lui-méme, 
avant que ce beau désespoir le secourit, a montré sa détresse. Por- 
tal n’a pas bronché. Ce Portal ferait écrouer son voleur en priant 
qu’on le surveillat bien. 


* * * 
Le dénouement sous une menace de suicide fait virer la piéce; 


le dénouement par un suicide en supprime la solution. Ce sont, 
sous leurs allures d’apothéose, des conclusions arbitraires. 


SHAKESPEARE AND KEATS’S HYPERION 


A STUDY IN THE PROCESSES OF POETICAL 
COMPOSITION 


By L. Finney 
University of Iowa 


It has become a commonplace in criticism that Keats derived the 
inspiration, the style, and the subject matter of his poetry from the 
great Elizabethan masters of his art; but it is not universally ad- 
mitted that of all his Elizabethan masters Keats is most indebted 
to Shakespeare. It is still the custom of critics to agree with Mr. 
W. T. Arnold? ‘‘that Shakespeare moulded Keats’s mind as the 
English landscape moulded it but (that) there is hardly any direct 
imitation or adaptation of Shakespeare in detail.’’ Sir Sidney 
Colvin,? Mr. Harry Buxton Forman,’ and Mr. Ernest de Sélin- 
court * have proved the incorrectness of this judgment by pointing 
out many instances of Keats’s indebtedness to Shakespeare; but 
they follow the general custom of emphasizing Keats’s indebted- 
ness to Spenser and Milton at the expense of his greater indebted- 
ness to Shakespeare. 

I have found that Shakespeare exercised a paramount influence 
upon the substance — phraseology, imagery, ideas, and facts of, 
information — of all of Keats’s poetry. In Keats’s dramas, Otho | 
the Great and the incomplete King Stephen, Shakespeare’s influ-| 
ence is dominant both in style and in substance. Even in the 
substance of those poems in which Keats is consciously imitating 
the style of a temporary master the influence of Shakespeare con- 
tinues to be most significant. In this respect Hyperion offers an 
interesting study: its style and scope is Miltonie but its substance 
is essentially Shakespearean. 

My analysis of the influence of Shakespeare upon Keats’s Hy- 
perion is in reality a study in the processes of poetical composition ; 


1W. T. Arnold, The Poetical Works of John Keats, London, 1884, p. xxxviii. 


2 Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats, N. Y., 1917. 
3H. B. Forman, The Complete Works of John Keats, 5 Vols., Glasgow, 1900. 
* Ernest de Sélincourt, The Poems of John Keats, N. Y., 1921. 
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for an analysis of the sources of poetry, if rightly pursued, intro- 
duces the critic into the poetical laboratory of the poet’s mind, 
where he can observe the processes by which the infinite materials 
with which the poet’s mind is stored are subjected to the transmu- 
tative action of the poet’s imagination and distilled into the pure 
essence of poetry. 

In Keats’s poetical imagery is found the most important evidence 
of his indebtedness to Shakespeare. Keats is justly regarded as the 
most sensuous poet in the whole range of English literature; and 
as such he naturally took most delight in the sensuous qualities in 
the poetry of his literary masters. All men, of course, though in 
varying degrees of intensity, experience sensations; but it is only 
the supremely sensuous man who is as keenly affected by reading 
the recorded sensations of other men as by his own physical sensa- 
tions. That Keats was deeply influenced by the imagery of Shake- 
speare is proved by the published recollections of his friends, by the 
evidence of his own letters, and by an analysis of his poetry. In 
his recollections of the boyhood of Keats, Charles Cowden Clarke ° 
observes : 

It was a treat to see as well as hear him read a pathetic passage. Once, 
when reading Cymbeline aloud, I saw his eyes fill with tears, and his voice fal- 
tered when he came to the departure of Posthumus, and Imogen saying she 
would have watched him — 
‘¢ *Till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle; 
Nay followed him till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn’d mine eyes and wept.’’ 


Clarke probably italicized the words, ‘‘melted from The small- 
ness of a gnat to air,’’ because their imagery especially impressed 
Keats’s imagination. In his letters Keats* himself expresses his 
delight in the rich imagery of Shakespeare: 

One of the three books I have with me is Shakespeare’s Poems. I have 
never found so many beauties in the sonnets— they seem to be full of fine 
things said unintentionally —in the intensity of working out conceits. Is 
this to be borne? Hark ye! 


‘*When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
Which erst from heat did canopy the head, 
5C. C. Clarke, Recollections of Writers, London, 1878, p. 126. 


6H. E. Scudder, The Complete Poetical Works and Letters of John Keats, 
Cambridge Edition, Cambridge, 1899, p. 276. 
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And Summer’s green all girded up in Sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly head.’’ 


He has left nothing to be said about nothing or anything: for look at 
snails — you know what he says about Snails — you know when he talks about 
‘*eockled snails’? — well, in one of these sonnets, he says—the chap slips 
into—no! I lie! this is in the Venus and Adonis: the simile brought it to 
my mind. 

‘*As the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks back into his shelly cave with pain, 
And there all smothered up in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to put forth again; 

So at his bloody view her eyes are fled, 
Into the deep dark Cabins of her head.’’ 


He overwhelms a genuine Lover of poesy with all manner of Abuse, talking 
about — 
**a poet’s rage 
And the stretched metre of an antique song,’’ 
Which by the bye will be a capital motto for my poem, won’t it? He 


speaks too of ‘‘Time’s antique pen’’— and ‘‘ April’s first born flowers’’ — 
and ‘‘death’s eternal cold.’’ 


Many other illustrations of Keats’s delight in Shakespeare’s 
imagery could be cited; but this passage is sufficient to suggest — 
what I shall attempt to prove by an analysis of Hyperion — that 


Keats’s imagery was partly an expression of his imaginative reac- 
tion to the imagery of Shakespeare. 

Keats not only derived from Shakespeare the inspiration of much 
of the imagery of his poetry, but he also found in Shakespeare’s 
poetry a vast compendium of the facts of all knowledge — mytholo- 
gy, history, social manners and customs, philosophy, etc. — from 
which he felt free to draw the matter to which his own imaginative 
genius should give poetic form. 

In the following passage on omens in Hyperion (I. 169-200) we 
have an illustration of the way in which Keats derived from Shake- 
speare the subject matter of his own poetry. In this passage Keats 
informs us that of all of the Titans Hyperion, the God of the Sun, 
alone maintains his rule, but that he is ‘‘unsecure’’: 

For as among us mortals omens drear 

Fright and perplex, so also shuddered he — 

Not at dog’s howl, or gloom-bird’s hated screech, 
Or the familiar visiting of one 


Upon the first toll of his passing-bell, 
Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp; 
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But horrors, portion’d to a giant nerve, 
Oft made Hyperion ache. His palace bright 
Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, 
And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks, 
Glar’d a blood-red through all its thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Flush’d angerly: while sometimes eagle’s wings, 
Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, 
Darken’d the place; and neighing steeds were heard, 
Not heard before by Gods or wondering men. 

Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths 

Of incense, breath’d aloft from sacred hills, 

Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 

Savour of poisonous brass and metal sick: 

And so, when harbour’d in the sleepy west, 

After the full completion of fair day, — 

For rest divine upon exalted couch 

And slumber in the arms of melody, 

He pac’d away the pleasant hours of ease 

With stride colossal, on from hall to hall; 

While far within each aisle and deep recess, 

His winged minions in close clusters stood, 

Amaz’d and full of fear, like anxious men 

Who on wide plains gather in panting troops, 
When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. 


In a discussion of this passage Sir Sidney Colvin’ observes that 
‘‘the omens that ‘perplex’ are derived from the eclipse which in 
Paradise Lost ‘with fear of change Perplexes monarchs.’ ’’ Since 
Ernest de Sélincourt * agrees with Sir Sidney Colvin in attributing 
this passage on omens to the influence of Milton, it is necessary to 
examine the whole passage in Paradise Lost (1: 594 ff.) and see to 
what extent this attribution is valid: 

. when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 


Keats was familiar with this passage and annotated it in his copy 
of Paradise Lost; but obviously it did not supply him with the 
eight or more omens that he enumerates in Hyperion. It did, how- 


7Sir Sidney Colvin, op. cit., p. 430. 
8 Ernest de Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 500. 
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ever, suggest to him the word ‘‘perplex,’’ which may have been the 
associative factor that called up from the depths of his memory a 
mass of reminiscences of omens from Shakespeare’s plays. 

The chief source from which Shakespeare derived his knowledge 
of omens was North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives. To a less 
extent he made use of the signs of impending evil in the contem- 
porary folk-lore of England. The belief in omens that foreboded 
misfortune made a deep and lasting impression upon Shakespeare’s 
imagination, and he made use of it not only in his Roman plays 
but also in his plays dealing with the ancient history of Great 
Britain. 

We can take up the omens that Keats enumerates and trace them l 
back one by one to their probable source in Shakespeare’s plays. 
The first two omens that forbode the fall of Hyperion are: 


Not at dog’s howl, or gloom-bird’s hated screech, 


in which the ‘‘gloom-bird’’ is obviously the owl. In 1 Henry VI 
(I. iv. 21-2) Bolingbroke, the conjuror, speaking of unlucky signs, 


says 
. The time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs howl 
And spirits walk and ghosts break up their graves; 


and in 3 Henry VI (V. vi. 44 ff.) King Henry says to the future 
Richard III, 

The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign; 

The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time; 

Dogs howl’d, and hideous tempest shook down trees. 
In this instance Keats followed Shakespeare in Henry VI very 
closely in placing in juxtaposition these two particular signs of 
misfortune. It is only in Henry VI that Shakespeare refers to the 
dog’s howl as a sign of evil; in his other plays he uses instead the 
howl of the wolf. 

The third omen in Hyperion is stated as follows: 


Or the familiar visiting of one 
Upon the first toll of his passing-bell. 


The obscure meaning of this portent is clarified by an investigation 
of its sources. The ‘‘familiar visiting’’ was suggested by a speech 
of Lady Macbeth before the murder of Duncan (Macbeth: I. v. 
46-7): 


®Cp. also 1 Henry VI (IV. ii. 15-16); A Midsummer Night’s Dream (V. 
i. 383 ff.) ; Macbeth (II. ii. 3 ff.) ; Julius Caesar (I. iii. 25 ff.). 
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That no compunctuous visiting of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, 
which was fused with a reference to the passing bell in Macbeth 
(II. ii. 3-4): 

It was the owl that Shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

That gives the stern’st good-night. 
It is important to observe that the screech of the owl, which Keats 
had used as his second omen, was probably the associative factor 
that recalled as his third omen a reminiscence of the passing-bell 
in Macbeth with which the screech of the owl was also connected. 

The fourth omen in Hyperion is: 


Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp. 


The ‘‘prophesyings’’ is a reminiscence of Macbeth (II. iii. 62 ff.) 
where Lennox says that on the night of Duncan’s murder he heard 
prophesyings with accents terrible 


Of combustion and confused events 
New hatch’d to the woeful time, 


which was probably intensified in Keats’s mind by a reminiscence 
of a similar passage in Antony and Cleopatra (IV. xiv. 120-21) : 
She had a prophesyng fear 

Of what hath come to pass. 
Keats’s association of the midnight lamp with the ‘‘ prophesyings”’ 
was probably derived from his recollection of an incident that 
Shakespeare derived from Plutarch. In North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Caesar (Section 46) Plutarch says that 
Brutus one night ‘‘thought he heard a noise at his tent-door, and 
looking towards the light of the lamp that waxed dim, he saw a 
horrible vision of a man, of a wonderful greatness aud dreadful 
look, which at first made him marvellously afraid.’’ In Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar (IV. iii. 27 ff.), where this incident is used, 
Caesar’s ghost appears in the tent of Brutus at midnight to proph- 
esy his death in the Battle of Phillipi and Brutus says, 

How ill this taper burns! (the ghost enters) 

Ha! who is here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
In Richard III (V. iii. 118 ff.) Shakespeare supplemented Holins- 
head’s brief mention of Richard’s dream by fusing with it the 
incident from Plutarch quoted above. At midnight before the 
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Battle of Bosworth Field the ghosts of all the people whom Richard 
had murdered appear in his tent and curse him. After the ghosts 
vanish, Richard awakes and says, 


The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 


. . Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Armed in proof, and led by shallow Rehmond. 


The fifth omen in Hyperion is stated as follows: 


His palace bright 
Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, 
And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks, 
Glar’d a blood-red through all its thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries; 
And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 
Flush’d angerly. 


The blood-red flushing of the palace of the sun at sunrise to fore- 
bode the fall of the sun-god, Hyperion, was suggested to Keats by 
allusions to this unlucky portent in Shakespeare’s plays. 

In King John (III. i. 326) Blanche says, 


The sun’s o’ercast with blood; fair day, adieu! 


And in 1 Henry IV (V. i. 1 ff.) on the morning of the Battle of 
Shrewsbury King Henry says, 
How bloodily the sun begins to peer 


Above yon busky hill! The day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 


In Keats’s statement of this omen the association of pyramids 
with the palace may have been suggested by a passage in Macbeth 
(IV. i. 55 ff.) where they are found in connection with the super- 
natural elements from which Keats derived some of his omens. 
When Macbeth visits the witches to learn his fate, he conjures them 
in part as follows: 

Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; .. . 


Even till destruction sicken; answer me 
What I ask you. 


The ‘‘curtains of Aurorian clouds’’ in Keats’s description of the 
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palace of the sun is a very common poetical figure; but since the 
whole passage in which it is embedded is a mass of Shakespearean 
reminiscences, it may have been suggested by a description of a sun- 
rise in Romeo and Juliet (I. i. 142 ff.) : 

Soon as the all-cheering sun 

Should in the furthest east begin to draw 

The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed. 

And in regard to Keats’s use of the unusual word-form, ‘‘anger- 
ly,’’ for the usual ‘‘angrily,’’ Harry Buxton Forman’? says: 
‘‘Keats doubtless got the rarer word from Shakespeare who in 
King John (Act IV, Scene i) makes Arthur promise Hubert not to 
‘look upon the iron angerly.’ ”’ 

The sixth omen in Hyperion is stated as follows: 

While sometimes eagle’s wings 

Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, 

Darken’d the place. 
This omen is derived from Julius Caesar (V. i. 80 ff.) where two 
eagles, which are birds of good omen, appear to the army of Casca; 
but they soon leave and their place is taken by ravens, crows, and 
kites, birds of evil omen, which, says Casca, 

Fly o’er our heads and downward look on us, 

As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 
Keats’s confusion of the eagle with the ravens, crows, and kites as 
a bird of evil omen may have been caused by their juxtaposition in 
Julius Caesar. In this case the confusion would have taken place 
unconsciously. But I am inclined to think that Keats consciously 
substituted the eagle for the ravens, crows, and kites; for, since the 
eagle was the bird of Jove and Jove was the enemy of Hyperion, 
the eagle in the case of Hyperion would be in particular a bird of 
evil omen. 

Although Hyperion was troubled by these portents of evil, 

He pac’d away the pleasant hours of ease 

With stride colossal, on from hall to hall. 
Since this reference to Colossus is embedded in a mass of Shake- 
spearean reminiscences part of which came from Julius Caesar, it 


10H, B. Forman, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 135. 
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may have been suggested by an allusion in Julius Caesar (I. ii. 
135-36) : 


he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus. 


The seventh omen in Hyperion is stated as follows: 


and neighing of steeds were heard 
Not heard before by Gods or wondering men. 


The neighing of steeds as a sign of evil is derived from Julius — 
Caesar (II. ii. 23) where it is said that before the murder of Caesar, 


Horses did neigh and dying men did groan. 


The atmosphere of wonder at the actions of the horses was prob- 
ably suggested by a passage in Macbeth (II. iv. 14 ff.) where Ross 
says that on the night of Duncan’s murder, 
Duncan’s horses —a thing most strange and certain — 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 

Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make 

War with mankind. 


In the eighth omen in Hyperion Keats says that because of these 


fearful portents Hyperion’s minions stand ‘‘amaz’d and full of 


fear’’: 
like anxious men 


Who on wide plains gather in pantng troops, 

When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. 
The source of Keats’s use of the earthquake as a sign of evil is 
found in Macbeth (II. ii. 65-6) where Lennox says that on the 
night of Duncan’s murder, 


some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 


The toppling down of towers by the earthquake in connection with 
its supernatural significance is found in 1 Henry IV (IIL. i. 13 ff.) 
where Glendower boasts, 


At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets, and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward; 
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and Hotspur retorts, 


O, then the earth shook to see the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions; oft the teeming earth 

Is with a kind of cholic pinch’d and vex’d 

By the imprisoning of unruly wind 

Within her womb; which, for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. 


One of the most subtle instances of Keats’s use of Shakespearean 
imagery is found in the opening lines of Hyperion: 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and Eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 


The verses, 


Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 


were originally written: 

a young vulture’s wing 
what an eagle’s wing 
Would spread upon a field of green-ear’d corn. 


Not so much Life as 


The imagery of these verses, in which the ‘‘eagle’’ or the ‘‘vulture”’ 
suggests fierce energy and the ‘‘green-ear’d corn’’ vivid color, was 
out of harmony with the impression of lifeless, colorless silence 
which Keats sought to give. He got rid of the impression of energy 
by changing the verses to 


Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not at all the dandelion’s fleece; 


but he intensified the impression of color by changing the ‘‘green- 
ear’d corn’’ to ‘‘dandelion’s fleece.’’ The use of ‘‘dandelion’s 
fleece,’’ however, by an interesting example of recollection through 
association brought to his mind a Shakespearean image that har- 
monized perfectly with the impression he sought to create. In his 
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copy of the Shakespeare Folio of 1808** Keats makes an annota- 
tion upon the following passage of Troilus and Cressida (I. iii. 


316 ff.) : 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots: the seeded Pride 


That hath to this maturity blowne up 
In ranke Achilles, must or now be cropt, 
Or shedding breed a Nursery of like evil 
To over-bulke us all — 


The image of ‘‘the seeded Pride That hath to this maturity blowne 
up’’ impressed Keats; and he observed, 
One’s very breath while leaning over these pages is held for fear of blowing 
this line away — as easily as the gentlest breeze 
Robs dandelions of their fleecy crowns. 


The verse — 
Robs dandelions of their fleecy crowns 


is obviously a variant of the inharmonious verse in Hyperion — 
Robs not at all the dandelion’s fleece. 


Through association the image of the dandelion recalled Shake- 
speare’s image of 


the seeded Pride 
That hath to this maturity blowne up; 


and Keats wrote the verse which stands in Hyperion: 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass. 


The imagery of the following passage of Hyperion (I. 263 ff.) 
contains a number of reminiscences of Shakespearean imagery : 


Releas’d, he fled 
To the eastern gate, and full six dewy hours 
Before the dawn in season due should blush, 
He breath’d fierce breath against the sleepy portals, 
Clear’d them of vapours, burst then wide 
Suddenly on the ocean’s chilly streams. 
The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode 
Each day from east to west the heavens through, 
Spun round in sable curtaining of clouds — 


The imagery of this passage is an expression of Keats’s imaginative 
reaction to the imagery of Shakespeare. The image of the dawn 
blushing at the eastern gates before bursting ‘‘suddenly on the 
ocean’s chilly streams’’ was probably suggested by a similar image 


11 Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 254. 
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in Shakespeare’s description of a sunrise in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (III. ii. 391-93) : 
Even till the eastern gate all fiery red, 


Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams 
Turns into gold his salt green streams — 


Keats}? was familiar with this passage; for in a letter to Jane 
Reynolds he writes: 


Which of Shakespeare’s plays do you like best? I mean in what mood do 
you like the sea best? It is very fine in the morning, when the sun, 


Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into gold his salt sea streams. 


Keats was quoting from memory apparently; for he mis-reads 
‘‘salt green streams.’’ 

The image of the sun bursting through the vapors that obscured 
the dawn as he set out on his journey from the east to the west was 
probably derived from Shakespeare’s description of a sunrise in 
Richard IT (III. iii. 63 ff.) : 


As does the blushing discontented sun 

From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious ciouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 

Of his bright passage to the occident. 


Shakespeare repeats this image of the sunrise in 1 Henry IV (I. 
ii. 184 ff.) where Prince Hal in justification of his association with 
base companions says, 


Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world 
That, when he please to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 


The repetition of this image of the sun breaking through the clouds 
and vapors that obscured its rising would serve to deepen its im- 
pression in Keats’s mind. The similarity in phraseology — 
“*blush,’’ ‘‘ portal,’’ ‘‘clouds,’’ ‘‘ vapours,’’ ‘‘east’’ — as well as the 
similarity in imagery proves Keats’s indebtedness to Shakespeare. 
Keats’s image of 
The planet orb of fire, on which he rode — 

~~ 12 Cambridge Keats, p. 266. 
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is a repetition of the image he had used previously (I. 166) : 
Blazing Hyperion on his orbed fire — 

This image is probably a reminiscence of an image in Twelfth 

Night (V. i. 263-64) : 


As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That severs day from night — 


Keats’s indebtedness to Twelfth Night in this case is substantiated 
by a second indebtedness to the same passage of Twelfth Night in 
Hyperion (1. 302-03) : 


And all along a dismal rack of clouds, 
Upon the boundaries of day and night, 
He stretched himself — 


In Hyperion (III. 93-4) Apollo says, 


Why should I 
Spurn the green turf as hateful to my feet? 


And in The Cap and Bells (xxxi. 3), which was composed in the 
same period with Hyperion, Keats repeats the image: 


Lifted his eye-brows, spurn’d the path beneath — 
The source of this image is found in a letter of Keats ** to Benjamin 


Robert Haydon in which Keats, who was re-reading Antony and 
Cleopatra at the time, applies the events of the play to contempor- 
ary historical happenings: ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ observes Keats, ‘‘makes 
Enobarb says — 


Where’s Antony? 

Eros. — He’s walking in the garden and spurns 

The rush that lies before him; cries, Fool, Lepidus 
(III. v. 14-16). 


In Hyperion (III. 99-100) Apollo says, 


Point me out the way 
To any one particular star. 


Ernest de Sélincourt * suggests that this is a reminiscence of a 
passage in All’s Well that Ends Well (I. i. 96-7) : 


’Twere all one 
That I should love a bright particular star. 
At the beginning of the second book of Hyperion Keats de- 
scribes the den of the defeated Titans—a description that was 


13 Ibid., p. 261. 
14 Ernest de Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 513. 
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drawn in the main from Keats’s recollections of Fingal’s Cave, 
which he had visited with Charles Brown on their Scotch tour. 
Keats, then, relates how Saturn with Thea, his guide, came to the 
den of the Titans. They 
had climb’d 

With damp and slippery footing from a depth 

More horrid still. Above a somber cliff 

Their heads appear’d, and up their stature grew 

Till on the level height their steps found ease. 


This description of Saturn mounting a cliff overlooking the den of 
the Titans was inspired probably by Keats’s reminiscences of a 
passage in King Lear (VI. vi. 4 ff.) where Edgar, disguised as a 
mad beggar, pretends to lead his blinded father, Gloucester, to the 
verge of 

A cliff whose high and bending head 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep. 


Edgar says to his blinded father, 


Hark! do you hear the sea? 

How fearfull 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice, and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock, her cock a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I’ll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 


The imagery of this passage on the sea in King Lear made a deep 
and lasting impression upon Keats’s imagination. When he was 
taking a vacation on the Isle of Wight he wrote to John Hamilton 
Reynolds :15 


From want of regular rest I have been rather narvus—and the passage 
in Lear —‘Do you not hear the sea?’ — has haunted me intensely. 


Immediately after this statement he quotes his sonnet On the Sea 
which this passage in Lear had inspired. In a letter to Haydon,*® 


18 Cambridge Keats, p. 257. 
16 Ibid., p. 260. 
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a month later, he applied the solemn imagery of Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of the sea to himself: ‘‘I am one,’’ he writes, ‘‘who 
gathers samphire, dreadful trade — the cliff of poesy towers above 
me.’’ This cliff, ‘‘whose high and bending head looks fearfully 
on the confined deep,’’ had appeared previously in his Epistle to 
George Keats (ll. 124-25) : 


That crowns a lofty clift, which proudly towers 
Above the ocean waves. 


With the added element of the ‘‘murmuring surge’’ from the same 
passage in King Lear this cliff had also occurred in Endymion 
(II. 239 ff.): 

On a ridge 


Now fareth he, that o’er the vast beneath 

Towers like an ocean-cliff, and whence he seeth 
A hundred waterfalls, whose voices come 

But as the murmuring surge. 


Just as Keats derived from Shakespeare his knowledge of omens, 
so also he derived from the same source his knowledge of fairies, 
witches, magicians, and things magical and supernatural. For 
instance, the influence of The Tempest can be discerned in the fol- 
lowing passage of Hyperion (II. 132 ff.) in which Saturn tells the 
fallen Titans that he can nowhere find the cause of their defeat: 

Not in the legends of the first of days, 

Studied from that old spirit-leaved book 

Which starry Uranus with finger bright 

Sav’d from the shores of darkness, when the waves 
Low-ebb’d still hid it in shallow gloom; — 

And the which book ye know I ever kept 

For my firm-based footstool: ... 

No, nowhere can I unriddle, though I search, 

And pore on Nature’s universal scroll. 


This same magic book had previously appeared in Endymion (III. 
132 ff.) where Endymion in his wanderings under the sea came 
upon the aged Glaucus: 

Beside this old man lay a pearly wand, 

And in his lap a book, the which he conn’d 

So steadfastly, that the new denizen 

Had time to keep him in amazed ken, 

To mark these shadowings, and stand in awe. 
Glaucus, like Saturn, had secured his magic book by rescuing it 
from the waves. One day while sitting on a rock above the spray 
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he saw a vessel with all on board destroyed by a tempest. He was 
gazing at the place where the vessel had sunk, when, he says, 
When at my feet emerg’d an old man’s hand, 
Grasping this scroll, and this same slender wand. 
I knelt with pain —reach’d out my hand —had grasp’d 
These treasures —touch’d the knuckles — they unclasp’d — 
I caught a finger; but the downward weight 
O’erpowered me — it sank. 
The magic book revealed to Glaucus the prophecy of the coming of 
Endymion, and the resurrection through Endymion of all the 
lovers who had perished in the sea. The same magic book with its 
marvellous properties reappears mysteriously in two of Keats’s 
incomplete poems, The Cap and Bells and The Eve of St. Mark. 
Many of the details of Keats’s story of Glaucus in Endymion — 
his solitary exile, his magic wand, and his magic book, by means of 
whose marvellous properties he is restored to his former fortunes — 
were modelled upon Shakespeare’s story of Prospero in The Tem- 
pest. In this instance the magic book which appears in Keats’s 
Endymion, Hyperion, The Cap and Bells, and The Eve of St. Mark 
was suggested by the magic book of Prospero. But in Hyperion 
the magic book has also assumed a larger significance. It is not 
merely an ‘‘old spirit-leaved book ;’’ it is also ‘‘ Nature’s universal 
seroll.’’ In this sense when Saturn says, 
though I search 
And pore on Nature’s universal scroll. 
Keats may have also had in mind a passage in Antony and Cleopa- 
tra (I. ii. 9-10) where the soothsayer says, 
In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

In addition to deriving from Shakespeare facts of information 
Keats drew from him suggestions for characterizations. Even in 
the case of the characters and plot of Hyperion, in which the 
influence of Milton is dominant, the influence of Shakespeare is 
important. In commenting on the following verse of Hyperion 
(I. 52) in which Thea says, 

Saturn, look up! —though wherefore, poor old king? 
Ernest de Sélincourt 17 has shown that Shakespeare’s conception 
and characterization of King Lear had a considerable influence 
upon Keats’s conception and characterization of Saturn: 


17 Ernest de Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 496. 
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When it is remembered that Keats’s sonnet recording the profound impres- 
sion made upon him by re-reading King Lear was written at a time when 
Hyperion was already in his mind, it is easy to believe that he was more or 
less consciously influenced by Shakespeare in his conception of the character 
of Saturn, whose kingdom, and the power of mind necessary to rule it have 
passed away from him in age. It is noticeable that the epithet old is applied 
to Lear, at least twenty times, with deeply tragic reiteration; and his weak- 
ness, whether it is viewed with contempt, or pity, or love, or referred to by 
Lear himself in his utter misery, is always alluded to as the weakness of age. 
Goneril alludes to it with a sneer (I. iii. 16-19), Regan taunts him with it 
(II. iv. 48), and Gloucester twice in the same speech applies to him the epithet 
poor old (III. vii. 57,62), whilst Lear calls himself a poor old man and con- 
stantly harps upon it.’’ (Cp. also II. iv. 156, 194, 238; III. iv. 20, ete.). 


It is noteworthy also that Saturn replies to Thea (lines 98-102) by 
questions as to his identity which recall strikingly the language and 
mood of Lear (I. iv. 246-50): 

Doth any here know me? This is not Lear: 

Doth Lear walk thus? speak thus? where are his eyes? 

Either his motion weakens, his discernings 

Are lethargied — Ha! waking? ’tis not so. 

Who is it that can tell me who I am? 


Keats undoubtedly had this passage in mind in Hyperion (I. 98- 
102) when Saturn says to Thea, 

Look up, and tell me, if thou hear’st the voice of 

Of Saturn; tell me if this wrinkling brow, 


Naked and bare of its great diadem, 
Peers like the front of Saturn. 


The last verse of this passage, ‘‘Peers like the front of Saturn,’’ 
is Shakespearean in phraseology and imagery. Compare Winter’s 
Tale (IV. iv. 3) where Florizel says to Perdita, 


No shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. 


The influence of Shakespeare can also be discerned in the char- 
acterization of some of the other Titans as well as in the character- 
ization of Saturn. In the second book of Hyperion the debate of 
the fallen Titans is modelled on the debate of the fallen angels in 
the second book of Milton’s Paradise Lost; and Enceladus, the 
fierce Titan, who counsels war, corresponds roughly perhaps to 
Moloch. Enceladus, who does not appear in Hesiod’s Theogony, 
is usually identified with Typhon; but Keats represents both Ty- 
phon and Enceladus among the fallen Titans. In Ovid, which 
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Keats knew in Sandys’s translation, Typhon is the warlike leader 
of the Titans; but Keats gives the leadership in war to Enceladus. 
Keats’s differentiation of Typhon and Enceladus and the bestowal 
of the martial leadership upon Enceladus were suggested, I think, 
by the following passage in Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus (IV. 
ii. 93 ff.). When the sons of Tamora would make way with her 
black child by Aaron the Moor, Aaron says, 

I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus 

With all his threat’ning band of Typhon’s brood, 

Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war 

Shall seize this prey out of a father’s hand. 
In this passage, as in Keats’s Hyperion, Typhon and Enceladus 
are distinguished and Enceladus is endowed with great warlike 
prowess. The influence of this passage upon Keats’s conception of 
Enceladus and of Typhon is proved by the echo of the verse: 


I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus — 


in a verse of the speech of Enceladus in Hyperion: 


Are ye not smitten by a youngling arm? 


Another verse of Enceladus’ speech, 
Do you forget the blows, the buffets vile? 


is an apt reminiscence of a speech of the Second Murderer in 
Macbeth (III. i. 108 ff.) : 

I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 


Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 


Still another verse of the speech of Enceladus, 

That was before we knew the winged thing 

Victory, might be lost or might be won 
was probably suggested by a speech of the Second Witch in Mac- 
beth (1. i. 4): 

When the hurlyburly’s done 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

Keats’s characterization of Hyperion, finally, owes something 
to Shakespeare. W. T. Arnold ‘* objected to Keats’s representa- 
tion of Hyperion as the sun-god as not strictly correct according 
to the best classical authorities; but, as Ernest de Sélincourt ** has 
pointed out, Keats had the usage of Shakespeare as a precedent 
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for his representation of Hyperion. Keats’s description of Hyper- 
ion, too, is reminiscent of Shakespeare : 

Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 

Regal his shape majestic — 
which was suggested probably by Hamlet’s description of his 
father (III. iv. 55 ff.) : 


See, what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself — 


‘‘Hyperion’s curls’’ was embroidered by Keats into ‘‘Golden his 
locks of short Numidian curl’’; and ‘‘the front of Jove himself’’ 
probably suggested ‘‘Regal his shape majestic.’’ The whole de- 
scription, moreover, is characteristic of Hyperion — the style with 
its Latin inversions is Miltonic while the matter of the imagery 
is Shakespearean. 

After making this analysis of the Shakespearean reminiscences 
that entered into the composition of Keats’s Hyperion, the follow- 
ing inferences can be drawn about the process of composition that 
took place in Keats’s mind. These inferences are supported in 
addition by significant observations that Keats himself made in 
his letters. 

In the first stage, the stage of preparation, Keats stored his mind 
with matter, facts and images, in two ways: by personal experi- 
ence — sensuous, intellectual, and intuitional; and by reading and 
assimilating the recorded experience of his predecessors, in this 
case the recorded experience of Shakespeare. Keats honestly 
acknowledged his indebtedness to his literary masters. In one of 
his sonnets 7° he says, 


How many bards gild the lapses of time! 

A few of them have ever been the food 

Of my delighted fancy,—I could brood 

Over their beauties, earthly or sublime: 

And often when I sit me down to rhyme 
These will in throngs before my mind intrude: 
But no confusion, no disturbance rude 

Do they occasion; ’tis a pleasing chime. 


In the second stage the matter gathered by experience and by 
reading sinks into the unconscious realms of the poet’s mind, where 
it suffers infinite modification. This stage is admirably described 
by Henry James. In the preface to his novel, The American, he 
says: 


19 Cambridge Keats, p. 8. 
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I was charmed with my idea (the plot of The American) which would take, 
however, much working out; and precisely because it had so much to give, I 
think, must I have dropped it into the deep well of unconscious cerebration: 
not without the hope, doubtless, that it might eventually emerge from that 
reservoir, as one had already known the buried treasure to come to light with 
a firm iridescent light and a notable increase in weight. 


In this reservoir of unconsciousness facts are gathered together 
from all the corners of the earth and brought into the closest prox- 
imity. They act and react upon one another, discombine into 
their primal elements, fall into new combinations, and modify one 
another in infinite ways. This is a more psychological statement 
of Wordsworth’s definition of the ‘‘conferring, abstracting, and 
modifying powers of the imagination.’’ When the poet begins 
composition upon a definite subject his conscious mental activity 
sets in motion a complementary activity in the unconscious realms 
of his mind; and, as Keats *° says in one of his letters, ‘‘the Simple 
imaginative Mind may have its rewards in the repetition of its own 
silent Workings coming continually on the Spirit with a fine sud- 
denness —.’’ Tennyson”! observes pertinently: ‘‘Perfection in 
art is perhaps more sudden sometimes than we think; but then the 
long preparation for it, that unseen germination, that is what we 
ignore and forget.’’ 

The passing of the second stage into the third is aptly described 
by Dryden.”” He speaks of one of his plays 

when it was only a confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over one another 
in the dark; when the fancy was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping 
images of things toward the light, there to be distinguished, and then either 
chosen or rejected by the judgment. 
Thus in the third stage the conscious will summons forth from the 
reservoir of unconsciousness the facts that have there undergone 
that ‘‘unseen germination’’ and places them before the judgment 
for acceptance, modification, or rejection. The comparison of the 
early drafts of Keats’s poems with their final versions shows that 
in this conscious stage his imagination achieved some of its finest 
effects. Keats ** refers to this stage when he speaks of ‘‘The in- 
numerable compositions and decompositions which take place be- 
tween the intellect and its thousand materials before it arrives at 
that trembling, delicate, and snail-horn perception of beauty.’’ 


20 Ibid., p. 274. 

21 Hallam Tennyson, Memoir of Alfred Tennyson, Vol. I, p. 453. 

22'W. P. Kerr, Essays of John Dryden, 2 Vols., Oxford, 1900, Vol. I, p. 1. 
23 Cambridge Keats, p. 296. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Language of the Konungs Skuggsjd, by George T. Flom. (University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. VII, No. 3) 152 pp. 
More than six years ago Professor Flom published a facsimile edition of 

the chief manuscript of the King’s Mirror, which he prefaced by a scholarly 

introduction, dealing mainly with the history of the manuscript and giving 

a description of its present state of preservation and more particularly of the 

script. He now has issued a study of the language used in this important 

monument of the Norwegian past, which will be welcomed by scholars inter- 
ested in Germanics, especially by those engaged in the field of Old-Norse and 

Old-Icelandic. Mr. Flom’s study embodies the results of diligent and pro- 

longed labor. 

The present monograph treats only of the nouns and the declension and 
comparison of adjectives. A presentation of the other parts of speech is, 
however, to appear in the near future. All nouns occurring in the text of 
this manuscript are listed, grouped alphabetically according to the different 
stems to which they belong, while in the case of the adjectives only sufficient 
material is included to establish the norm, though all compounds and adjec- 
tives exhibiting noteworthy forms or meanings are given. The different 
meanings in which each word occurs in the King’s Mirror are stated, often 
with detailed discussion and citation of long passages in the original, to 
illustrate the various applications. The author, in some instances, attempts 
to establish different meanings for variant forms, and his arguments are con- 
vincing. A good example is his interpretation of manvit as ‘‘native wit, 
common sense’’ and mannzvit as ‘‘human intelligence in non-human beings.’’ 

For a publication of so difficult a character, the work is singularly free from 
errors. Once we find Poraraskapr instead of Porparaskapr (90); occasionally 
the English synonym has been omitted, as for instance in the case of marg- 
falldu, manifold (115) and a@nndalauss, endless? (119); under snarpr, sharp, 
(125) we are referred to wggiaPr, edged, which I have failed to locate. There 
are no mistakes which the reader cannot amend easily at sight. 

With many words abundant references are given to the forms under which 
the word in question occurs either in some particular passage, in the old as 
well as the modern Scandinavian languages, the dialects, Icelandic, Faroese, 
ete., included. In connection with the treatment of adjectives, we find a clear 
and precise summary of the adjective declension. 

With regard to taying, evidence (60), I wish to refer to OHG. giziugén, 
MLG. tugen, tage, getich, and the NHG. zeugen, Zeuge, Zeugnis, used in the 
sense of ‘‘testify, witness, testimony.’’ Kluge (Htym. Worterbuch) does 
not, however, assume the existence of a root separate from OHG. ziohan, 
Goth. tivhan, OS. tiohan, OE. teon, but interprets the secondary meaning as 
Zusammenfiihrung, Zusammenziehung vor Gericht. The exact etymological 
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equivalent of lykelskegg (62) exists in the German language to this day in 
Schliisselbart. The term ropPgolltr, an iron-clad device attached to the prows 
of ships in naval warfare, used in the attack of enemy ships (81) may possibly 
be related to LG. Kolter, a knife-like contrivance fastened to the beam of the 
plow vertically at about the point of the plow-share, used in plowing sod to 
cut the turf. The arrangement of the material is systematic, and a good 
index serves to make it still more readily accessible. In the latter, words 
occurring in the King’s Mirror, Old-Norse words, and those words listed not 
belonging to either of these categories are distinguished by the use of dif- 
ferent styles of type. Professor Flom is to be congratulated on the success 
of his work, and we hope that the publication of the second part will not be 


delayed. 
Smith College 


Le Troubador Raimon-Fordan, Vicomte de Saint-Antonin, par Hilding Kjell- 

man. Uppsala and Paris, 1922. 

This work embraces a study of the life of the author, along with illuminat- 
ing material on Saint-Antonin and its Vicomtes, appreciation of his work, 
remarks on the metrics of the verse, a study of its language including 
morphology, phonology and syntax, translation of the text, and exegetical 
and philological notes, and forms a most meticulous and exhaustive treatment 
of this most graceful of Provencal poets. Thorough study of the MSS and 
presentation of critical apparatus make the text especially valuable and 
illuminating. The bibliography, while not exhaustive, is admirable and may 
well serve as a guide to an approach of the whole field. A complete glossary 
would have added somewhat to the usefulness of the text. 

The use of the same Roman type for numeration of both stanza and lyric 
is slightly confusing; in general, however, the mechanical execution of the 
work is excellent. The choice of conventional and uniform orthography is 
well defended (p. 57) although original spellings are often enlightening. 

The retention of a limited number of cases of Latin -d- (p. 41) is not 
necessarily other than graphic. The absence of prosthetic e, treated on p. 42 
is probably merely textual. S’en tence per pagatz (p. 55) has close analogies 
in Old French which have been treated by Tobler in his Vermischte Beitrige 
and a remotely similar use of prepositional nominative appears to the present 
day in the first element of ENTR(E) ambos vinieron in Spanish. 

The editor has not overvalued the beauty and poetic harmony of the verse 
(p. 33), and the difficulty of doing it justice in modern French is largely 
organic. Otherwise the renderings are faithful and accurate, and the work 
will be an exceedingly welcome and valuable contribution to the study of the 
wonderful language and literature of the troubadours. F. O. Rezp 
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